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Chronicle 


Home News.—The specter of a war with Mexico 
conjured up, for various obscure reasons, by certain inter- 
ests led by the New York World and Senator Heflin, of 
Alabama, began to fade on January 13 
when Senator Borah, as predicted, dis- 
appointed his more ardent adherents by 
proposing arbitration between this country and Mexico 
and a new election in Nicaragua. President Calles had 
previously admitted that he would “ make the sacrifice” 
of arbitration if it was necessary to avoid more serious 
consequences. A comic interlude occurred in the Senate 
when “Tom” Heflin injected the religious issue, a blun- 
der which very seriously hampered the purposes of the 
coalition between Senator Borah and the Southern Demo- 
crats. On January 18, Senator Robinson introduced a 
resolution proposing arLlitration of the land-oil dispute, 
meaning by this to cover all the matters at issue between 
this country and Mexico. This resolution was immedi- 
ately approved by Secretary Kellogg, at the same time that 
President Coolidge let it be known that the whole issue 
was one of confiscation of American-owned properties in 
Mexico. This series of actions was looked upon at first 
as a diplomatic victory for Calles. There had, however, 
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evidently been a serious misapprehension on the part ot 
the defenders of Calles regarding the meaning which the 
latter attached to the word “arbitration.” They were 
quickly undeceived, on January 19, when a spokesman 
for Calles declared flatly that he would not consider arbi- 
tration of the fundamental differences involved; that is, 
of the actual legality of the oil and land laws. He was 
willing to submit to a court only the question of the 
“ effect of the application of these laws.” In other words, 
after the laws of confiscation had been applied, he was 
willing to submit the cases of confiscation to a tribunal. 
This, of course, was contrary to the policy of the United 
States, which cannot admit in principle the binding force 
of the laws themselves. Though Washington reported 
the tension somewhat abated, it was clear that either the 
defenders of Calles had been deceived or that they had lent 
themselves to an ill-judged attempt to embarrass this 
country in its foreign relations. This situation was not 
changed by the later declaration of Foreign Minister 
Saenz that Mexico accepted arbitration “in principle.” 
After a determined campaign of two weeks, Senator 
King of Utah succeeded in bringing about refusal, by a 
vote of 50 to 34, to ratify the Lausanne Treaty between 
es the United States and Turkey, negotiated 
Treaty after Turkey’s diplomatic victory over 
magesten the European Allies. This treaty would 
have re-established the diplomatic and comunercial rela- 
tions severed with Turkey when it joined Germany in the 
World War. This brings to an end a long struggle. It 
had been represented that all the Protestant forces in 
Turkey were in favor of ratification, and a large number 
of Protestants in this country urged it in order to protect 
American mission interests in Turkey. The treaty was 
opposed in this country by Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church, the Northern Baptist Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, the Reformed Church, Dr. 
Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and very many others, both Protestant and 
Catholic. The debate centered principally around the 
fate of the Armenians. Proponents of the Treaty de- 
fended it as the best arrangement possible, since, they 
said, our only hope of defending the Armenians was to 
ratify the Treaty. The opponents of the Treaty argued 
that it would mean an irrevocable acknowledgment of 
Turkey’s sovereignty over Armenia, an unhappy land 
thus left to the mercy of bitter persecutors. The Treaty 
also failed to provide guarantees for the protection of 
Christians and Jews in Turkey, and recognition by Turkey 
of the American nationality of Turkish emigrants here. 
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The present temporary agreement with Turkey comes 
to an end on February 20. 


China.—At Hankow the situation reported last week 
remained practically unchanged. The self-constituted 
Chinese council consisting of Foreign Minister Chen, 
Minister of Communications Sun Fo and 
Finance Minister Soong continued to ad- 
minister the foreign concessions. There 
were no local outbreaks of any moment. All British 
banks and firms, however, remained closed and the Brit- 
ish were still mobilized in the Asiatic Bank building. 

Riotous mobs began anti-foreign demonstrations on 
January 17 which placed foreigners in very grave danger 
and a general evacuation took place. Two British schools 
and a hospital, several American and 
Chinese churches and the French Catho- 
lic mission were all looted. French, Span- 
ish and American missionary refugees at Hongkong 
ascribed the outrages to an organized movement to expel 
the missionaries. Libelous stories were started abcut the 
Spanish missionaries’ conduct of their orphanages and, 
despite the fact that military officials visiting it expressed 
admiration for their work, the following evening a mixed 
mob of soldiers, students and civilians raided the place. 


Hankow 


Foochow 


Czecho-Slovakia.—The Catholic Slovakian Popular 
party did not accept the seats offered in the Cabinet. 
It was waiting for a further agreement on home rule 
in Slovakia. A law passed during the 
wave of immoderate centralization, short- 
ly after the establishment of the Repub- 
lic, divided its whole territory into small counties, directly 
subordinate to the central Government. Not a Slovakian 
champion of home rule, but a leader of the Czech Popular 
party, then obtained a mitigation of this ruling, so that 
in defining the counties the ancient historical limits of the 
various territories were respected. On this constitutional 
basis the desire of the Slovakian Popular party was to be 
satisfied. According to the new Home Rule bill, the coun- 
ties of Slovakia, and those planned for Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia combined, and Carpathian Ruthenia are to be 
grouped in four units, identical in territory with the 
regions bearing those historical names. They are further 
to receive administrative boards such as are still de facto 
preserved in Bohemia and Moravia, and regional diets, 
similar to the ancient diets of Bohemia and Moravia, 
although smaller in membership. Thus the result of the 
long negotiations with the Slovakian Popular party will 
be a general decentralization, involving a revival of home 
rule for local affairs even in the older parts of Czecho- 
Slovakia. The bill was to receive some final modifications 
before being presented to the National Assembly. After 
its satisfactory settlement the appointment of the Slova- 
kian Popular party’s Cabinet Ministers was to be effec- 
tive and negotiations with the Holy See, on which the 
party insisted, were to be begun. 


Home 
Rule 
Bill 


France.—Foreign Minister Briand on January 18 
presented for approval to the Cabinet Council an explana- 
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tion of his foreign policy. The same explanation was 
repeated on January 19 before the Cham- 


Approval of : , 
Foreign ber Committee of Foreign Affairs. No 
wey criticisms were reported as coming from 


the Council room. According to the official communiqué, 
“the Council approved the sense of the declaration which 
the Foreign Minister will make tomorrow to the Cham- 
ber Commission.” In spite of all contrary fears and proph- 
ecies, Louis Marin, André Tardieu, Louis Barthou and 
all other Ministers of the Right endorsed the Premier’s 
position, which was so strongly reinforced by the recent 
praise by the representative of the Holy See given to his 
efforts towards the establishment of peaceful relations 
with Germany. 


M. Briand also made public the treaty of alliance and 
friendship which he signed with Rumania last July. In 
character it is the same as those other treaties which 

France has made within the framework 


Treaty i ‘ 
With © of the League of Nations with Poland, 
Rumania Czecho-Slovakia and Belgium. France 


and Rumania mutually reaffirm their League of Nations 
agreement to abstain from any attack of invasion and to 
avoid any recourse to war except in the case of legitimate 
defense or in circumstances foreseen in Articles XV and 
XVI of the covenant of the League. They bind them- 
selves to examine in common all questions which might 
endanger their external security or injure the order of 
things established by the Treaty of Versailles. In case 
of non-provoked aggression against either, they agree to 
give mutual counsel, help to safeguard their national in- 
terests and maintain the satus quo. The treaty consti- 
tutes formal recognition by France of the Rumanian title 


to Bessarabia. 

Great Britain—Chief attention centered in the 
threatened crisis in China Consequent on a Cabinet meet- 
ing more troops and ships were ordered to Chinese wa- 
ters. It was understood that the Gov- 
ernment was prepared to negotiate on 
treaty provisions and the administration 
of the British concessions with any responsible Chinese 
authorities anywhere, irrespective of their attitude toward 
the Shanghai Government. The Daily Express carried a 
message from Chinese Foreign Minister Chen epitomiz- 
ing the aims of New China. Among other things he says: 

Chinese nationalism demands back the lost independence of 
China. Our terms are the cancellation of unequal treaties on 
which the regimé of foreign imperialism in China is based. 

The situation arising out of the new status quo in the conces- 
sion is not only profoundly significant as an act in history, but as 
a direct summons to British statesmanship to take the lead in 
recognizing the justice of the nationalist demand for Chinese 
independence and to proceed to the redress of a great historic 


The Chinese 
Crisis 


wrong. 
In this connection I must categorically repudiate the suggestion 


that British humiliation is desired by us. But we do demand a set- 
tlement of the question of the concession which shall not deny its 
effective reincorporation within the Chinese territorial system, 
subject to nationalist recognition of the validity of all property 
rights of British nationals in the concession. 
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It was rumored that the British representative now at 
Hankow, Counselor O’Malley, had been directed to make 
definite proposals to Chen concerning the administration 
of the concessions, 


Italy.—Waste of time and useless dissipation of the 
energy needed to catch up after fifty years of loss were 
given as the reason for recent Government restrictions 
on amusements and public functions. 
Official orders greatly reduced the num- 
bers of cafés, dance-halls, cabarets and 
night clubs. The night club restriction was extended from 
Rome to all Italy, and provincial prefects were cautioned 
“to prevent a revival of the corruption prevalent in such 
places.” All sport clubs and associations were placed 
under the control of the Fascist party. Corner-stone- 
laying ceremonies were prohibited, and only such public 
celebrations and festivals permitted as would fulfil some 
useful purpose. 


Regulation of 
Amusements 


Jugoslavia——New clouds arose on the political hori- 
zon when the Montenegrin Committee for National De- 
tense issued, from Rome, a manifesto demanding Jugo- 
slav evacuation of Montenegro, and the 


Montenegrin ‘ : , 7 
Committee union of their country with Herzegovina 
Maniseste as an independent State. Naturally the 


suspicion suggested itself that Italian influence was at 
work, as in the Albanian treaty. The present Queen of 
Italy is a daughter of the late King Nicholas of Monte- 
negro. This monarch was dispossessed and exiled when 
his kingdom was annexed, without its consent, by Jugo- 
slavia, in 1918. Italy financially supported the exiled 
King, who died in 1921. Nicholas never abdicated, and 
the present King of Montenegro, in the eyes of his Roy- 
alist followers, is the exiled Prince Michel. Should he 
abdicate, the Italian Crown Prince, as the grandson of 
King Nicholas, might be chosen to succeed. How the 
people of Jugoslavia itself feel about the matter it is 
at present impossible to say. Much of the bitterness which 
existed over the annexation of their country by Jugosla- 
via may now have been forgotten. There is a small Mon- 
tenegrin Federalist party in the Jugoslav Parliament, but 
there is no evidence that they would favor a revolt. 


Mexico.—In spite of claims by Calles that Federal 
forces were completely victorious over the nation-wide 
popular uprising against him, these claims were invari- 
ably contradicted later by the Govern- 
ment’s own admissions and even by the 
meager news which was allowed to leak 
out of the country. Several major facts showed that the 
situation is extremely serious for Calles. Mobilization of 
4,000 “rebels” in the Ajusco Mountains, just south of 
Mexico City, was the most important piece of news. These 
forces were in continual activity and daily penetrated into 
the suburbs of Mexico City itself. In the State of Du- 
rango, a series of battles ended in the capture by the 
“rebels” of the capital of that State, which was held by 


Insurgent 
Activities 
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them. The State of Jalisco was also practically under 
the control of the “ rebels.” Another important develop- 
ment was the almost daily accession to the standard of 
René Capistran Garza of Mexican generals with their 
followers. These included Generals Reyes, Gallegos, 
Raoul Madero, Benito Ceballos, Herminio Sanchez and 
Carlos Blanco. Daily attacks continued on railroads and 
bridges in all parts of the country, and a general strike 
of the engineers and firemen was called for January 20. 
The repairmen and roundhouse-men had been on strike 
for some weeks. 


The Agrarians, hitherto staunch defenders of Calles, 
who in fear disarmed them some time ago, called upon 
him to allow arms to them. This Calles definitely refused 
todo. Defections from their ranks were expected. Deser- 
tions of Federal troops to the “rebels” occurred regu- 
larly, and large captures of arms, ammunition and money 
were made. The Government charged that Archbishop 
Orozco of Guadalajara had taken the field at the head of 
several thousand troops. This was never confirmed, and 
the whereabouts of the Archbishop were not discovered. 
Conflicting reports also continued to arrive about Bishop 
Diaz. On his way from Mexico City to Vera Cruz, he was 
taken off the train at Cordoba by a squad of soldiers 
under the command of an officer who enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being the “private assassin of Calles.” It was 
announced that he had been exiled into Guatemala and 
later that that country had refused him since he is a Jesuit. 
On January 21 a dispatch from Guatemala stated that he 
had been at last allowed to pass through that country. 


The economic conditions in the country went from bad 
to worse. The arrogant oppression of the Crom went 
beyond all bounds. Its outrages, together with the con- 
tinuance of the boycott, were quickly 
ruining business. The textile factories 
were completely in the hands of the labor 
syndicates; the electric railway companies, Canadian- 
owned, likewise. Articles appeared in the newspapers 
Excelsior and Universal, contradicting the policy of those 
papers, by order of the Crom. These articles were largely 
quoted in the United States as indicative of Mexican 
public opinion. Insurance on shipped goods was doubled. 
The November and December payments of interest on 
the foreign debt were not made, on the plea that the 
railroads had not turned over their quota. A shortage 
of 27,000,000 pesos was discovered in the National Treas- 
ury. At the same time, authentic news was obtained of 
heavy exports of money to the personal account of Calles. 
Part of this money was used in an attempt to “ peg” the 
rapidly falling price of interest certificates in New York. 
As late as January 12, an impartial observer in Mexico 
City, relating that “the revolutionary movement is grow- 
ing with immense strides daily,” added: “ Predictions 
vary, but the most optimistic gives Calles but a short time 
more in control of affairs.” 


Economic 
Conditions 


Nicaragua.—While there was no actual fighting the 
Liberals continued to hold out at Puerto Cabezas. There 
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were rumors that Sacasa contemplated flight, though he 
stated emphatically that he would stick 
to his post till the last. Meanwhile, Presi- 
dent Diaz formally rejected the proposal 
of the President of Costa Rica to arbitrate, on the ground 
that the latter had already publicly expressed himself 
about the situation to the prejudice of the Diaz Govern- 
ment. Diaz, however, published a peace plan of his own 
wherein he invited Sacasa to a conference “ to consider,” 
as the New York Times reports it, 

an amicable settlement upon conditions which would leave Diaz in 
control until his term expired in December, 1928; bring Liberals 
into executive and judicial posts during the present Diaz régime, 
and permit Liberals to be elected to Congress without contest in 
districts where elections were not held on account of the revo- 


Peace 
Moves 


lution. 

President Diaz also proposes to hold general elections in 1928 
under American supervision; have the Diaz Government purchase 
the Liberal firearms, and when peace is established to make an 
effort to obtain a “large loan” in the United States for the 
construction of a railway to the Atlantic Coast and the construc- 
tion of highways. 

He also proposed the reorganization of the National 


Guard to be used solely as a police force. 


Peru—On January 17 the Government rejected 
Secretary Kellogg’s proposal for solution of the Tacna- 
Arica dispute by ceding the two provinces to Bolivia. The 
The proposal had been accepted “in prin- 
oe ciple” by Chile and completely by Bo- 
Rejected livia. The note to the American State 
Department asserted that the provinces rightly belonged 
to Peru and the proposal to concede them to Bolivia would 
not be consonant with its national dignity. It further 


questioned the good faith of Chile in the dispute. 


Poland.—Last week the members of the Sejm were 
returning from their vacations and political talk was rife. 
The Left politicians claimed that the Monarchist move- 
ment was practically doomed when Mar- 
shal Pilsudski refused to accept the king- 
ship at the invitation of its leaders. The 
members of the Right insisted that a coup was inevitable 
in the Spring, the favorite season for such events in 
Poland. Marshal Pilsudski retained his usual silence. 
Many of the Poles, it must be said, were well enough sat- 
isfied with the results of his dictatorship, which had kept 
the zloty nearly stable during last year. They pointed 
also to the confidence which foreign nations were show- 
ing Poland, in as far as loans were being negotiated, in 
particular, with America and Germany. 


General 
Situation 


Portugal.—Information was published in the Gov- 
ernment organ that the leaders of the political parties 
recently made a written representation to the British Am- 
bassador at Lisbon and to the French and 
American legations stating that should 
they ever come into power, they would 
repudiate all the work done or to be done by the present 
Government, especially any foreign loan that might be 
contracted. Two of the parties were excepted, the Liberal 
Republican Union and the Monarchists. Their action 


Disavowal of 
Cabinet 
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created a bad impression among thoughtful people in 
Lisbon. 


Russia.—Nicholas Bukharin, one of the most im- 
portant figures in the Communist régime, declared on 
January 13 before the Moscow Communist party that the 
world revolution had failed, but that it 
would come sooner or later. He denied 
that the Junker Aeroplane Company was 
manufacturing anything but aeroplanes in Russia — no 
hand-grenades or shells, as had been reported. Unein- 
ployment, according to M. Bukharin, was increasing in 
Russia, anti-Semitism was becoming more pronounced, 
and bourgeois groupings were forming in the Ukraine 
and White Russia at a disturbing pace. He complained 
of a grave shortage of raw materials and the enormous 
increase in retail prices as problems most vital to the 
nation. He also expressed the fear that the European 
nations would commence a war with the Soviet Republic 
in the near future. This is in accordance with the anxiety 
expressed recently by various officials of the Soviet Re- 
public with regard to Poland. The New York Times’ 
Moscow correspondent expressed the belief that they felt 
that too much opposition had been stirred up by the ac- 
tivities of the Third International, and that it was time to 
put into effect a more conciliatory policy, leaving the 
activities of local branches of the Third International 
more to local initiative, and less subject to direct orders 
from Moscow. 


Declarations of 
Bukharin 


Spain.—The last will and testament of the famous 
Spanish explorer Hernando Cortez, signed two days be- 
fore his death, was discovered recently in the archives 
of Seville by a Mexican priest, the Rev. 
Mariano. Cuevas, S.J. Ten years had 
been spent by Father Cuevas in his search 
for this will. He had visited many small towns in the 
south of Spain in the search of ancient manuscripts deal- 
ing with the life of the explorer. After exhausting the 
files of Spain’s most important colonial archives at Seville 
and not finding any new material, he went back to Mex- 
ico. Returning later to Spain, he renewed his researches 
at the Castilleja de la Cuesta, where Cortez died in the 
village ot Tomares. Before a notary who was born in 
this village he had made his will. Finally investigation of 
the archives of the Seville Notary College led to its dis- 


covery. 


Discovery of 
Cortez’ Will 





Next week, Louis F. Doyle, in an article en- 
titled “ The Gentle Art of Insult,” will trace the 
progress of what he calls “the high hat ” through 
history. 

Hilaire Belloc, in “ Their Idea of God,” will 
go to the very root of the controversy between 
the Church and the modern non-Catholic world. 

Mary Gordon’s “ The Woman Side of It,” was 
read on the other end of the earth, and brings a 
rejoinder and a complement from New Zealand 
in Margaret Hughes’ “ The Woman’s Side of It, 
Continued.” 
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“War” with Mexico 


OO many people in this country are in the habit of 

seeing ghosts. This is well enough when the seers 
keep their visions to themselves, externalizing them, 
should the urge become unbearable, in their private dia- 
ries. When they insist on spreading their experiences in 
Congress and in the press they make themselves nuisances. 
There is the New York World, for instance, which, as 
the Herald Tribune observes, often takes the stump three 
times in a single issue to denounce Republican iniquities— 
first, in its headlines, secondly, in its news reports, and 
lastly on its editorial page. The World has followed this 
same policy so closely in dealing with the troubles in 
Mexico as to justify the statement of the Wall Street 
Journal, that it “ wants to provoke intervention in order 
that it may make party capital.” 

But the events of the last two weeks must have shown 
Senators La Follette, Norris, Borah, and others at Wash- 
ington, that there was never any great danger of the 
United States becoming involved in a war with Mexico. 
Although the World rages, no one of any consequence 
in the United States wants war. The President does not 
want it, nor does Congress, nor do the majority cf the 
American people. Since it takes at least two to make a 
war, that ought to settle the question. But we find a simi- 
lar state of mind across the Rio Grande. The patriots 
now battling to free their country from the oppression of 
Calles and his agents of tyranny would resent, as their 
chief leaders have plainly declared, the armed interven- 
tion of the United States. The Bishops in Mexico and 
their persecuted flocks support the same position. They 
are willing to die if that is the price they must pay to 
restore freedom and justice in Mexico, but their national 
spirit is as strong as that of any American, 

To return to the United States, it is clear that the 
Knights of Columbus cannot fairly be accused of foment- 
ing war with Mexico. Their purpose was to expose the 
ridiculous contention that the Bolshevists in Mexico were 
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incorruptible patriots striving to do what our fathers did 
a century and a half ago. The Knights accomplished their 
purpose by letting the American people know the crimes 
and outrages daily perpetrated by Calles and his ruffians 
in the name of liberty. 

As for the Bishops in the United States, their Pastoral 
stated in unmistakable language that they neither asked 
nor wished armed intervention by the United States. The 
Pastoral is no secret message. It is a public document that 
all can read. To find in it any incitement to war or to 
armed intervention, one must be either blind or malicious. 

What the Mexican patriots and their friends in the 
United States desire (for in the United States liberty 
still has friends and heroism admirers) is not more inter- 
vention by the United States, but less. Calles rose to 
power through the friendly offices of one American ad- 
ministration, but they are not asking another administra- 
tion to march an army to Mexico to dethrone him. The 
World may rest easy. There will be no war and no armed 
intervention, unless the World and its associates can per- 
suade the American people that one or the other is neces- 
sary. And it is not probable that the World can do that. 


The Revolutionary Dean of Michigan 
HERE was once a progressive professor who did not 
like teachers’ meetings. They were tedious affairs, 
he thought, attended for the most part by dull persons 
in dark trousers, and by short-haired frumps. By way of 
instancing a horrible example, it may be stated that this 
professor ended his days in jail. He had progressed so 
far in his ethical concepts that he embraced a career, 
possibly virtuous under Mohammedan standards, but ex- 
ceedingly reprehensible under the Occidental code. 

This individual could never have attended a meeting 
of the American Association of Colleges—at least not such 
a meeting as was held some ten days ago in Chicago. We 
are not informed as to the color of Dean Effinger’s trou- 
sers, but it is quite certain that he is not a dull person. 
Discussing the question of what is to be done with the 
college boy once he has been confined (by supposition) to 
college, the Michigan Dean bashfully suggested that it 
might be a good idea to put him to work. “ Far be it 
from me to say what the primary function of the Amer- 
ican college should be,” he remarked. “But let me be 
safe and suggest that its secondary function may well be 
to teach the student to work, even if drastic measures be 
required so to teach him.” 

This sounds like revolution. Yet the suggestion is not 
exclusively the Dean’s. It has occurred to many anxious 
parents as they stood at the college gateway, nervously 
twirling a cap or setting a tie, and hesitating to intrude 
this lay advice upon the learned pundits within. But the 
Dean, if not a path-finder, expresses himself in a re- 
freshingly common-sense fashion. He does not under- 
stand why a high-school boy should be given credits for 
collecting stale jokes for the “ Annual” in lieu of credits 
for lessons not learned. “ High-school boys debate rail- 
road management, and educate one another in experi- 
mental psychology. This is splatter. And the result of 
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it is that when these editors and debaters and educators 
reach college, they find study not only uninteresting but 
difficult.” But to ask a boy to overcome an aversion for 
hard work, is a crime in these days when the first law 
of the schools is to respect the sanctity of the individual’s 
gift for taking the line of least resistance. Hence the 
“ problem.” 

In the account at hand, the revolutionary Dean does 
not suggest what means the college is to use in teaching 
the young to work, but we do not doubt that his mind 
is clear on the subject. But he has a job from which 
Hercules would have turned and hied himself gladly to 
ten Augean stables. As Grantland Rice, viewing the case 
from the angle of the sporting writer, has discovered, not 
more than five in a hundred boys go to college for aca- 
demic reasons, or expect to work after they matriculate. 
President Little of Michigan suggested some months ago 
that these drones be turned out after two years, with a 
lesser diploma and a sort of ferial blessing hardly dis- 
tinguishable from a sigh of relief. 

We agree as to the turning-out; but why even a lesser 
diploma? We suggest that each young gentleman be pre- 
sented with a typed transcript of the record of his ab- 
sences, demerits, and flunks; and this in the interests of 


economy and the truth. 


No Censorship but Law-Enforcement 
ANY of us hold censorship of the stage and censor- 
ship of the press in equal dislike. The constitu- 
tional guarantee which prevents an official from dictating 
what may be published in a book or newspaper would 
seem to prevent him from dictating what may be written 
for presentation on the stage. 

But in New York the stage is becoming unutterably in- 
decent and its influence spreads like a subtle poison 
throughout the country. Producers long ago broke down 
the bairiers which, the pagan poet thought, marked a 
corrupted people and the beginning of a decadent State. 
Tolerant officials have permitted them to go so far that 
they believe themselves above all control. 

Political censorship presents serious, perhaps insuper- 
able difficulties. But it is not necessary. Let a vigorous 
district attorney prosecute under the statute against of- 
fenses contrary to public decency. Let him invariably de- 
mand jail-sentences. The jury plan and the fine system 
have failed. Nothing but the fear of a swinging jail- 
sentence can now curb these dealers in commercialized 
vice. 

it is not easy to exaggerate the degradation to which 
the New York stage has fallen, but we shall gain nothing 
by methods based on hysteria. We have far too much 
of that sort of reform in the United States. In our right- 
eous indignation we drive some abuse to cover, only to 
nave it reappear in new and more insidious, and there- 
tore more dangerous, forms. We issue sweeping prohibi- 
tions which destroy valuable rights, but not the evils 
aimed at. There is probably no community in the country 
without laws against improper theatrical representations. 
Only law-enforcement is lacking. 
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Uncle Sam in the Nursery 


O N January 13, the Senate reached a compromise on 

a continuance of the Federal maternity act. It 
was agreed to extend the appropriation for two years 
more, with the amendment that “after June 30, 1929, 
it be of no force and effect.” , 

We agree with Senator Broussard of Louisiana that 
this is no compromise at all. What was sought was an 
extension for two more years, and that, precisely, is what 
was obtained. For the simple reason that Congress can- 
not bind a succeeding Congress we are unable to follow 
Senators King and Bingham, who fought the bill with 
great intelligence, in their conclusion that “the amend- 
ment has the effect of a complete repeal.” There will be 
no appropriation authorized by the present Congress after 
June 30, 1929, but the original act of November 23, 1921, 
remains on the statute-books. Unless the daughters of 
the horse-leech have acquired new habits since Scriptural 
times, we shall certainly be compelled to begin this fight 
once more in 1929, 

It is regrettable that the able arguments presented by 
Senators Bayard, Bingham, King, Bruce, Reed, and other 
leaders in the Senate produced so small an effect. Again, 
as in the debates nearly six years ago, the proponents of 
the bill persistently refused to consider the constitutional! 
limitations upon Congress, and relied upon such absurd 
contentions as that the purpose of the measure was good, 
and that if the Federal Government took care of pigs 
and horses it ought also to take care of children. That 
appeal ends logically in the control by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of every right and duty reserved by the Consti- 
tution to the States; in the abrogation of the Constitution 
itself; and in the destruction of the Government which 
it charters. If this is the ultimate purpose of the lobby- 
ists and of the officials at Washington who shamefully 
cower under the lash they wield, it is imperative that the 
people of the United States should know what they are 
facing. It may be possible to conceive a Government with 
which these crack-brained schemes could be reconciled. 
But it is absolutely impossible to reconcile them with the 
Government established by the Constitution. 

The results of this “ Federal encouragement,” remarks 
the New York Times editorially, “seem to be invisible 
to the American Medical Association. Doubtless the mem- 
bers of that body are prejudiced. Only the sponsors of 
the law, largely lay-sentimentalists, are capable of esti- 
mating its value.” But the value of catering to lobbyists 
with votes to barter is highly appreciated by office-hoiders 
at Washington who grow pale with horror at the very 
idea of becoming “ lame ducks.” 

It is not in order to pray the good Lord to smite these 
chocolate-eclair statesmen and replace them with men 
whose backbones are at least normally developed. As Mr. 
Dooley correctly teaches, a healthy man ought to be 
ashamed to ask the Lord to do for him what he can do 
for himself. Until we bestir ourselves at the polls and 
send these gentlemen back to the soda-fountains and the 
tea-rooms which they would admirably adorn, we may as 
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well resign ourselves to another era of fool legislation. 
First we put Uncle Sam in the poisoner’s den, and then 
we tie a bib under his venerable chin as we ask him to 
preside in the nursery. It is a curious combination. But 
those of us who live will see combinations which, in the 
words of Alice in Wonderland, are curiouser and curi- 
ouser. 


Destitution and Crime 


HE chairman of the New York State Commission 

of Prisons, Mr. John S. Kennedy, has recently pub- 
lished the results of a survey. They do not make pleasant 
reading. The chairman discovered “in practically every 
place where criminals are confined, boys from sixteen to 
twenty-one years of age, charged with crimes of violence, 
murder, burglary, assault, hold-up and robbery. In many 
instances these youths showed a boldness, a bravado, and 
a lack of repentance for their crimes beyond understand- 
ing.” These young criminals numbered about 12,000. 

When a boy of eighteen is committed to jail, it is safe 
to assume that three or four years of a criminal career 
have prepared him for this downfall. The first convic- 
tion does not always or even generally mean the first 
crime. Thus a conviction at eighteen may often trace back 
to a fourteen-year-old criminal in the making. This un- 
happy fact is a challenge to our schools, to our religious 
societies, and, in a larger sense, to society itself. It im- 
plies that at the very time when the boy most needs guid- 
ance and protection, he may receive none. 

What is the remedy? The principal cause of youthful 
delinquency, writes the Commissioner, is want of religious 
instruction. Next to this, is lack of parental restraint in 
a well-ordered home. 

The remedy, then, is clearly indicated. We cannot 
afford to omit anything that will bring our young people, 
now growing up in the midst of every kind of temptation, 
under the influence of religion. But what of the well- 
ordered home? 

When social and economic conditions make homes im- 
possible for thousands of upright, God-fearing fathers 
and mothers, it is greatly to be feared that the efforts of 
church and school will fail of their full effect. We all 
know of the Saints and heroes who grew up in the midst 
of grinding poverty. Perhaps we do not inquire so care- 
fully into the effects of want and destitution. Poverty, 
voluntarily embraced, or accepted with resignation to the 
Divine Will, is a powerful quickener of sanctity. But the 
want and destitution which crowd a family into a hovel 
where there is no privacy, and often not even decency, 
and which force the growing boy and girl into the streets 
for amusement, count their victims by the thousands. 

The Church has praised poverty, but not enforced des- 
titution. In the labor Encyclicals of Leo XIII, she asks 
the State and all private societies and every citizen to use 
every lawful means to enable the frugal and honest work- 
er to secure a living-wage, so that he and his family may 
live in a manner befitting their dignity as human beings 
and not as mere animals. She has no sympathy with that 
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source of disorder and immorality, the tenement and its 
environment. She knows, as her great Doctor, St. 
Thomas, has taught, that “it is in no wise a matter of 
small moment to provide those bodily and external com- 
modities the use of which is necessary to virtuous action.” 
“A certain amount of comfort is necessary for the prac- 
tice of virtue” is a modern translation with which we 
have no quarrel. For that under the stress of the misery 
entailed by destitution men and women fall away from 
religion and permit their children to be subjected to the 
most pernicious influences, is a fact well known to every 
religious leader. 

Until we can establish an economic system which will 
minimize the evils of the present regime, much of the 
work for the child which really belongs to the parent. 
must fall to the church and the school. Commissioner 
Kennedy is correct in stressing the need of religion and 
parental influence. But we must not forget the further 
need of social reform. 


Low Tide in the Senate 


HEN he defies the nefarious cohorts of Rome that 

move against his one hundred per cent American- 

ism, the junior Senator from Alabama is indeed a figure 

of fun. “ The flimsiest bubble that ever found entrance 

into an empty head,” is the comment of Senator Bruce 

of Maryland on the man’s most recent performances. Yet 

the spirit to which he is a blatant witness is inexpressibly 
sad. 

The files of the Congressional Record indicate that no 
one in the Senate attaches importance to his views. Sel- 
dom is he interrupted in his diatribes. Very rarely is he 
seriously questioned. He knows that whatever is said on 
the floor of the Senate is privileged, and he trades on that 
protection. But unless the man is wholly without intelli- 
gence, he must realize how little there is in his public 
career to win him the respect of men who conform easily 
and naturally to the laws of courtesy as well as to the 
laws of thought. 

It is impossible that he can be completely ignorant of 
the Jowly position which he holds in the Senate. Possibly 
that is the reason why his speeches are rarely if ever ac- 
dressed to his associates. He knows that his words have 
no weight with them, as they have none with men too 
honorable to attack the moral character of an opponent 
without the justification of convincing evidence. But the 
junior Senator from Alabama is skilled in evoking the 
hee-haws and the plaudits of the rabble. With that posi- 
tion, since he can gain no higher, he is content. 

The pity of it is that a State which dispenses with the 
services of the cultured, high-minded Underwood con- 
tinues to send this mountebank to the Senate. In himself 
he is a cipher. He is significant only because he is living 
evidence of the sad fact that thousands of Alabamians 
still relish outpourings which, as a Washington corre- 
spondent writes, could originate only in the brain of a Ku 
Klux Klan editor, or of a Heflin. 
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the Ascetic 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
Copyright, 1927 


WAS reflecting in the course of the recent feast of 

Christmas, which, like other feasts, is preceded by 

a fast, that this combination is still a puzzle to many. 
The Modernist, or man who boasts of being modern, is 
generally rather like a man who overeats himself so much 
on Christmas Eve that he has no appetite on Christmas 
Day. It is called “being in advance of the times” and 
is incumbent upon all who are progressive, prophetic, 
futuristic, and generally looking towards what Mr. Belloc 
calls “ the great rosy dawn”; a dawn which usually looks 
a good deal rosier the night before than it does the morn- 
ing after. 

To many people, however, who are not offensively in 
advance of the times, the combination of these ideas does 
seem to be a sort of contradiction or confusion. But in 
real fact it is not only not so confused, but even not so 
complicated. 

The great temptation of the Catholic in the modern 
world is the temptation to intellectual pride. It is so 
obvious that most of his critics are talking without in the 
least knowing what they are talking about, that he is 
sometimes a little provoked into the very un-Christian 
logic of answering a fool according to his folly. He is 
a little bit disposed to luxuriate in secret, as it were, over 
the much greater subtlety and richness of the philosophy 
he inherits; and only answers a bewildered barbarian so 
as to bewilder him still more. He is tempted to ironical 
agreements or even to disguising himself as a dunce. 

Men who have an elaborate philosophical defense of 
their views sometimes take pleasure in boasting of their 
almost babyish credulity. Having reached their own goal 
through labyrinths of logic, they will point the stranger 
only to the very shortest cut of authority, merely in 
order to shock the simpleton with simplicity. Or, as in 
the present case, they will find a grim amusement in pre- 
senting the separate parts of the scheme as if they were 
really separate; and leave the outsider to make what he 
can of them. 

So when somebody says that a Fast is the opposite 
to a Feast, and yet both seem to be sacred to us, some 
of us will always be moved merely to say “ Yes,” and 
relapse into an objectionable grin. When the anxious 
ethical inquirer says: “Christmas is devoted to merry- 
making, to eating meat, and drinking wine, and yet you 
encourage this pagan and materialistic enjoyment,” you 
or I will be tempted to say, “ Quite right, my boy,” and 
leave it at that. When he then says, looking even more 
worried, “ Yet you admire men for fasting in caves and 
deserts and denying themselves ordinary pleasures; you 
are clearly committed, like the Buddhists, to the opposite 
or ascetic principle,” we shall be similarly inspired to say, 
“Quite correct, old bean,” or “Got it first time, old 





top,” and merely propose an adjournment for convivial 
refreshment. 

Nevertheless, it is a temptation to be resisted. Not 
only is it obviously our duty to explain to the other people 
that what seems to them contradictory is really comple- 
mentary, but we are not altogether justified in any such 
tone of superiority. We are not right in making our 
geniality an expression of our despair. We are not en- 
titled to despair of explaining the truth; nor is it really 
so horribly difficult to explain. 

The real difficulty is not so much that the critic is crude 
as that we ourselves are not always clear, even in our 
own minds, far less in our public expositions. It is not 
so much that they are not subtle enough to understand 
it, as that they and we and everybody else are not simple 
enough to understand it. Those two things are obviously 
part of one thing, if we are straightforward enough to 
look at the thing; and to see it simply as it is. 

I suggested recently that people would see the Christian 
story if it could only be told as a heathen story. The 
Faith is simply the story of a God who died for men. 
But, queerly enough, if we were even to print the words 
without a capital G, as if it were the cult of some new 
and nameless tribe, many would realize the idea for the 
first time; many would feel the thrill of a new fear and 
sympathy if we simply wrote “the story of a god who 
died for men.” People would sit up suddenly and say 
what a beautiful and touching Pagan religion that must 
be. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that the 
Church is out of the question; that we have nothing but 
the earth and the children of man pottering about on it, 
with their normal mortal tales and traditions. Then sup- 
pose there appears on this earth a prodigy; a portent, or 
what is alleged to be a portent. In some way heaven has 
rent the veil or the gods have given some new marvel 
to mankind. 

Suppose, for instance, it is a fountain of magic water, 
said to be flowing at the top of a mountain. It blesses 
like holy water; it heals diseases; it inspires more than 
wine, or those who drink of it never thirst again. Well, 
this story may be true or false; but among those who 
spread it as true, it is perfectly obvious that the story 
will produce a number of other stories. 

It is equally obvious that those stories will be of two 
kinds. The first sort will say: “ When the water was 
brought down to the valley, there was dancing in all 
the villages; the young men and maidens rejoiced with 
music and laughter. A surly husband and wife were 
sprinkled with the holy water and reconciled, so that their 
house was full of happy children. A cripple was sprinkled 
and he went capering about gaily like an acrobat. The 
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gardens were watered and became gay with flowers,” and 
so on. 

It is quite equally obvious that there will be another 
sort of story from exactly the same source, told with 
exactly the same motive. “ A man limped a hundred miles, 
till he was quite lame, to find the sacred fountain. Men 
lay broken and bleeding among the rocks on the mountain 
side in their efforts to climb after it. A man sold all his 
lands and the rivers running through them for one drop 
of the water. A man refused to turn back from it when 
confronted with brigands, but was tortured and died call- 
ing for it,” and so on. 

There is nothing in the least inconsistent between these 
two types of legend. They are exactly what would nat- 
urally be expected—given the original legend of the mir- 
aculous fountain. Anyone who can really look at them 
simply can see that they are both equally simple. But we 
in our time have confused ourselves with long words for 
unreal distinctions, and talking incessantly about optimism 
and pessimism, about asceticism and hedonism, about what 
we call Paganism, and what we think about Buddhism, 
till we cannot understand a plain tale when it is told. The 
Pagan would have understood it much better. 

This very simple truth explains another fact that I have 
heard the learned insist on with some excitement: the 
emphasis and repetition touching the ascetic side of relig- 
ion. It is exactly what would happen with any human 
story, even if it were a heathen story. We remark upon 
the case of the man who starves to get the water more 
than upon the case of the man who is merely glad to get 
the water. We remark on it more because it is more re- 
markable. 

Any human tradition would make more of the heroes 
who suffered for something than of the human beings 
who simply benefited by it. But that does not alter the 
fact that there are more human beings than heroes, and 
that this great majority of human beings has benefited by 
it. It is natural that men should marvel more at the man 
who deliberately lames himself than at the man who 
dances when he is no longer lame. But that does not alter 
the fact that the countries where that legend prevails are, 
in fact, full of dancing. 

I have here only suggested how very simple, after all, 
is the contradiction between austerity and jollity which 
puzzles our critics so much. There is a higher application 
of it to ascetics, which I may consider on another occa- 
sion. Here I will only hint at it by saying: “The more 
a man could live only on the water, the more he could 
prove it to be the water of life.” 


TO ALICE MEYNELL 

Frost flower, frost flower, 
Snow-cold violet, 

What did your Beloved 
When you two were met? 


Ah! you need not answer, 
Through the dark I spy 
A snowflake all on fire 
Hung in the western sky. 
Francis BEAUCHESNE THORNTON. 
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Do We Want King Henry VI? 


Eniw DINNIS 


HE Cause for the canonization of King Henry VI 

was arrested in its final stage four hundred years 
ago by the intrusion of the cause for the degradation of 
Henry VIII’s first queen. Today it remains at that stage 
simply from a complete absence of popular interest. 

What is it that stands in the way of Henry’s saintship? 
The answer is so obvious that one cannot dodge the para- 
dox; it is his sanctity. Not less with Catholics than with 
Protestants sanctity stands to the discredit of the king 
who was a popular hero in the England of Catholic times. 
True, history has studiously misrepresented the man in 
whom rough and ready sinners could recognize the good 
odor of Christ. He is invariably represented as being of 
weak intellect rather than, as was the case, subject to an 
illness which prostrated for the time being both mind 
and body. To the non-Catholic sanctity and mental weak- 
ness are inseparable and Catholics, instinctively on the 
defensive, fight shy of the incriminating alliance. The 
fact remains that sanctity stands between Henry and the 
national ideal of a popular saint. 

It is not proposed here to enter into an apology for 
the reign of King Henry VI, except to note that 
Harry VI lost the all that Harry V had won, or nearly 
all of it, during his minority when the kingdom was being 
governed by a council of virile statesmen and warriors, 
and that the country continued to go to ruin under the 
regency of the strong man, Richard of York. What this 
article is concerned with is the personal character of 
Henry VI. It is a character upon which no enemy has 
dared to cast an aspersion. Justice, rectitude, merciful- 
ness, chivalry, all these qualities are admitted in him, nor 
is mildness interpreted as lack of personal courage. The 
subtle poison of the pitying contempt bestowed on “ this 
unfortunate prince” has alone to serve for the undoing 
of one who was termed “ Christ’s Champion” by his 
contemporaries, and who had a European reputation for 
wisdom as well as piety. Faint praise has seldom damned 
a reputation more effectually than that of King Henry VI. 

Henry’s apologetic is the record of the events which 
immediately succeeded his death, events which, in the dis- 
pensation of Providence, have produced their witness 
after many days, in the day in which we are living. In 
the Ms, discovered and edited by Mr. Shane Leslie and 
Father Ronald Knox, the miracles attributed to the inter- 
cession of King Henry VI have their due authentication 
with the sworn statements of witnesses. These were care- 
fully collected by the Dean of Windsor at the time that 
the King’s Cause was sent to Rome for the first time, 
about the year 1500. 

Father Knox in his book of the miracles of King 
Henry VI shows how carefully the cases were gone into, 
the cautious verdict, “ not proven” in certain instances, 
adding value to those which were accepted as proven. 
They give detailed accounts of cures wrought on the 
blind, the deaf, the possessed; all kinds of victims of 
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disease or disaster. The objection may be raised that 
most of the miracles were worked on behalf of the poor, 
and that an ignorant peasantry has always made a mar- 
tyr of a murdered king (even the vile Edward II is stated 
to have enjoyed a cult for a short time after his death) 
but whereas such would have been a momentary wave, 
the devotion to King Henry VI did not fizzle out or die 
a natural death any more than the devotion to the Con- 
fessor or to St. Thomas of Canterbury. It was scotched 
at the Reformation, at the time that the shrines of St. 
Edward and St. Thomas were overthrown. 

What manner of man, then, was the wonder-worker, 
the “swete Kyng Harry,” who reigned in the hearts of 
his subjects for a couple of generations after his death? 
Henry was an enthusiast for scholarship, a dreamer of 
a dream of concord secured by arbitration, an apostle 
of reasonableness, a man extraordinarily independent of 
the spirit of his age. His politics were the politics of a 
land as large as Christendom, but if he was immersed 
in the problem of healing the schism of East and West, 
it was not to the detriment of his country, for Henry 
applied his doctrine of arbitration with inexhaustible pa- 
tience to the quarrels of the Roses. 

One may admit that a species of Fascism, with a pa- 
triotism as disinterested as Mussolini’s, might have suited 
the times better, but the amazing impartiality which could 
place a king’s claim to his crown in the hands of the 
lawyers and leave the decision as to his right of kingship 
to reasoned debate, at least commands attention to the 
monarch who was so astoundingly at war with the ideal 
of his times. A startling originality may be claimed for 
such a one, and that he should have had the courage of 
his conviction should absolve him from the charge of 
feebleness of character. Yet feebleness is the quality 
with which Henry VI is outstandingly endowed by those 
to whom he is anything more than a name. And allied 
to feebleness is—piety. The fact that he built colleges, 
not cathedrals, that he pioneered the revival in learning 
which John Fisher, a gencration later, acting in King 
Henry’s spirit, carried on, and withal formed a precedent 
seized upon by the spoilers of the monasteries, does not 
exonerate Henry from the stigma of “ monastic virtue,” 
of unpractical prayerfulness, of—one might coin a word 
to express the thing which England associates with his 
name—halo-osity. England has refused to be impressed 
by Cardinal Gasquet’s Henry VI. 

Now, what is the reason for this, if it is not that 
misapprehension is not the main trouble? It is sanctity, 
not halo-osity, which has come under the ban of the gen- 
eration which has apparently declined to pick up the 
thread broken at the time when England’s altar stones 
were let into the church door-step to be trampled on. We 
must face the question: Have we still a use for sanctity? 
It was reverenced by our forefathers, men of tougher 
fiber than the modern Englishman who despises the thing 
which he call “ pi.” The generation that canonized Henry 
by popular acclamation was hardly a generation of pietists. 
They were ordinary folk whose Catholicism could still 
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recognize and venerate, and delight in the to them virile 
quality of sanctity. 

The Protestam. Reformation has been acknowledged 
as a failure. England is hourly picking up the broken 
threads. Catholics are reviving her ancient pilgrimages, 
but the cult of Christ’s Champion, whose shrine was to 
have been the Lady Chapel at Westminster Abbey, re- 
mains a spoil for those who are seeking to claim continu- 
ity for the established Church. The Anglican body has 
placed Swete Kyng Harry’s name in its calendar; Lam- 
beth has effected the canonization! Eton, the shrine of 
the public-school cult, has set the winners of Waterloo 
to decorate the playing fields where battles were won with 
pious memories of its holy Founder. Catholics owe to 
Eton the seemly remembrance of the King who had his 
office in the English missal, his hymn on the lips of the 
Faithful, his image in the churches, which is made an- 
nually in the chamber where he was done to death in 
the Tower of London. 

Three Eton lilies, tied with a blue riband, are placed 
on the spot which should be sacred to Catholics for 
something more than sentimental reasons. 

But—the trouble remains. Henry was no hero in the 
popular sense. He was a failure, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. We are inclined to confuse na- 
tional saints with national heroes, to interpret sanctity in 
terms of uplift. It was no decorative nimbus like that 
bestowed by scholarship on a holy founder that men saw 
encircling Henry’s brow. Sanctity deals with reality, not 
with sentiment. It cannot play to the gallery. Uplift does 
not work miracles, not the miracles, that is, which have 
their chief value as signs and indications of sanctity. 

But the cause of Christ’s Champion is a cause of the 
hour. [enry’s ideal is the ideal which is struggling to 
express itself in the League of Nations; struggling with- 
out supernatural light. His peace-dream was no line of 
least resistance. His ideal had nothing in common with 
a soft and sensual cosmopolitanism which has atrophied 
its sense of patriotism in seeking the material best of 
every nation. A nation with the ideals of a Mussolini 
could meet the inheritor of the blessing of the meek on 
the common ground of a dream which deals with the 
good of many rather than the aggrandizement of one. 
His dream of a Kingdom of Christ is the supernaturaliz- 
ing of the higher form of nationalism, spiritual in its way, 
which animates certain nations today with a saving spirit 
of self-sacrifice. 

In our age which seeks spiritual things without sanctity, 
without the folly of the Cross, the message from the 
Mount, the spirit of Christ as reflected in those strange 
beings, His saints, we need King Henry. 

But do we want him? 

Some day, when virile governments have recognized 
the Kingship of Christ, we may find courage to cry: “ We 
want King Henry.” We may venture to offer him a lily 
more symbolical than Eton’s votive offering, if only to let 
the world know that in an age of restatements and re- 
adjustments we have not yet come to regard the super- 
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natural virtue as a deterrent in the making of a national 
saint. 

So much for England. But how about the New World? 
Henry’s appeal is to all who are straitened by the notion 
of a nationality smaller than Christendom, but he makes 
a local, a kindred appeal, the appeal of legitimate patriot- 
ism, to those who are of his race or speak his tongue. The 
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day of the Kingship of Christ might well see the cause 
of Christ’s Champion taken up in a larger land where 
his ideal must meet with sympathy. Is it possible that 
Catholic America may want King Henry? His cause is 
in the hands of His Eminence Cardinal Gasquet at Rome; 
and the Kingship of Christ has been proclaimed. It now 
remains for us to greet a champion of that Kingship. 


Catholics Should Know Canon Law 


H. V. Kane 


HE publicity given the Tribunal of the Rota at 

Rome, in the Vanderbilt-Marlborough case, focused 

attention of the world upon Canon Law, and one 
of the Church’s judicial tribunals. 

This was, of course, largely due to the many features 
of the case, very attractive to the press. Its news value 
was enhanced by ill-tempered comments, made by a num- 
ber of clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
These men used such inapplicable expressions as “ De- 
plorable,” ‘‘ Preposterous,” ‘ Unwarranted Intrusion,” 
etc. One bitter critic revived memories of that antiquated 
insult to the Church, “ Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion,” 
by characterizing the decision as evidence of the leveling 
of the Church with the Soviet, inventing a new slander, 
“Rome and Russia.” 

Doing violence thus to the clear terms of the decision, 
these men exhibited great ignorance if not bad faith; their 
utterances, as an Episcopalian Fundamentlist once said 
of a group of Modernists in his own church, gave off 
great heat, but reflected no light. They served, however, 
by way of contrast, to emphasize the learning of the 
canonists of the Catholic Church, who ably made clear 
the true, legal import of the decree, for all who wished 
to know it. 

Yet the case itself, and its sudden submission to the 
consideration of the entire world, with some rather deep 
juristic concepts involved, cause us to inquire: Have we 
done and are we doing enough to disseminate, both within 
and without the Church, a popular if not scientific knowl- 
edge of Canon Law? Are there really a sufficient number 
of Catholics, lay and clerical, who know the law of their 
own Church? Have we given its study a sufficiently 
prominent place in the curricula of our seminaries, col- 
leges, and universities? Is it wise to confine its study 
largely to young men who are candidates for the priest- 
hood? Why should not those who are learned in other 
branches of jurisprudence become expert in this also? 
Would it not be for the great benefit of the Church if, 
through educational means always at hand, there would 
be an adequate diffusion of knowledge of Canon Law, so 
that Catholics in general would know it as it is, a truly 
living system of law to which they owe obedience? 

Surely all institutions. of higher learning should be 
willing to give this subject a fair part of the effort they 
now rightfully, bestow upon the study of the law of the 
land. Every incident in the life of the Church and of its 


members involves Canon Law. Yet does it not seem 
that at times we look lightly upon its provisions? 

One example of this is Catholic education. A some- 
what disappointing record, showing no more than one-half 
of our little children in the Catholic primary schools, 
only a fraction of our youth in Catholic high schools, 
and a preponderating number of Catholic youth in non- 
Catholic institutions of higher learning- over that in the 
Catholic, compels the conclusion that a large part of our 
people, as to education at least, pay no heed to Canon 
Law whatever. For there is a specific Canon defining the 
duty of Catholics as to education. It was cited some time 
ago by a writer in AMERICA in an article dealing with 
Catholic education. The author made reference wisely, 
for the Canon gave weight and authority to what he 
said ; it proved to all who read it that failure of Catholics 
to perform their duties as to Catholic education is dis- 
obedience to a positive law of the Church. 

In the Church as well as in the State, there is nothing 
more dangerous than ignorance of, or disregard for, law. 
The results of it are known to everyone. Discord, contro- 
versy, scandal and even loss of souls follow it. 

The Marlborough case has precipitated a discussion of 
the law of the Church, which should make us feel glad. 
It has revealed the vigor and vitality of the Code, to 
many to whom heretofore it has been a closed book. It 
has caused fair-minded people to reflect how the law of 
the Church, going back to antiquity, must have influenced 
the development of all systems of jurisprudence through- 
out the ages. For through it may be read much of the 
history of the countries in which the Church at different 
times flourished. 

Some modern jurists, Catholic and non-Catholic, know 
the value of the Church’s laws, the deliberation practised 
in their adoption and the careful skill observed in their 
administration. Only a short time ago a law professor 
of note, analyzing before a State bar association the defi- 
ciences in the preparation, adoption, and construction of 
American law, said that we could learn much if in such 
matters we would take a lesson from the Catholic Church. 
Last winter a large number of the greatest lawyers in the 
land, in meeting assembled, eulogizing the late Cardinal 
Mercier as a priest and teacher of the Catholic Church, 
exalted him above all jurists of his day, for his Catholic 
exposition in his pastorals of the true, eternal essentials 
of International Law that should govern men and nations. 
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Our own system of jurisprudence, which with others 
reflects the influence of the law of the Church, is now by 
common consent well-nigh lost in the wilderness of State 
and Federal statutes and decisions. Unremitting legisla- 
tive milling with stare decisis have given us a congestion 
that has brought about the organization of the American 
Law Institute to overcome it. This organization, composed 
of experts, with adequate endowment, will perform the 
gigantic task of re-stating the American law. 

One of its officers, who ardently desires the success of 
its work, as do all good lawyers, once said to a large meet- 
ing of them that the work has no precedent except in the 
writing of the codes of Justinian and of Napoleon. Like 
many another lawyer, he did not know, or overlooked, 
the Canon Law. For there is an immediate precedent 
furnished \in the compiling of the new Code of the Catho- 
lic Church. It is a matter of recent history how Pius X’ 
in 1904 initiated the codification of all law emanating in 
any way from the Church, and how well the task was 
completed in a term of twelve or fourteen years, with 
all the difficulties 6f the great World War to interfere. 
An eminent prelate in the Church has said that canonists 
are grateful for the Code, because after a long period of 
relative neglect their office again assumes its former 
importance. 

But the canonists alone should not rejoice in its pos- 
session. Everyone interested in law is indebted to those 
who skilfully compiled it. Catholics above all should 
know more about it. More of our young men and women 
in institutions of higher learning should be studying it for 
the present and future protection of the Church. 

The more Canon Law is known the greater will be the 
respect given to it. Catholics and non-Catholics would be 
benefited by greater opportunities to understand it. Non- 
Catholics knowing it would no longer expose themselves 
to the ridicule that follows exhibitions of ignorance or 
contempt in commenting on it, while Catholics would be 
more obedient to the laws of the Church, and would give 
their application, interpretation and construction more 
cordial concurrence. 

But over and above all this, in the realm of conscience 
at least, Canon Law binds everybody. Questions of con- 
science are as numerous and variegated as the different 
moulds of the human countenance. They multiply as the 
force of Civil Law grows leSs, or as it fails to operate in 
individual cases. As to these there is only one law to 
govern and that is the one that finally ruled the Vander- 
bilt-Marlborough case. 


LOST DREAMS 


I miss the happy, wistful dreams 
I loved to dream long, long ago; 

Since they are lost the charm is fled 
From silent stars, and whispering streams, 
And half the lovely things that grow. 

I cannot weave my dreams anew, 
Because, alack! they’ve all come true. 


Frorence Grtmore. 
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China and the Problem of the Pacific 


WittiAM H. ScHEIFLEY 


HE dangerous situation in the Pacific, which has 

imperiled the world’s peace since Japan’s wars with 
China in 1894-5 and with Russia in 1905, should be 
ascribed primarily to conditions in the Celestial Empire. 
In other words, each interested country has sought a 
share of China’s mineral wealth and commercial markets. 
But if such was the origin of the problem, its threatening 
character has developed in the last four decades partly 
by reason of Japan’s growing population. Not only did 
lack of room at home cause Japan to attack China and 
Russia; it has more than once given rise to strained rela- 
tions between Tokio and Washington. 

Some charge the United States with responsibility for 
Japan’s aggressive policy. Surprising as this assertion 
may seem at first thought, it probably contains a grain 
of truth, at least technically speaking. For did not Com- 
modore Perry’s expeditions to the Empire of the Rising 
Sun in 1853 and 1854 start that country on the road to 
modern progress? 

Be America’s responsibility in the matter as it may, 
Japan’s adoption of progressive civilization was destined 
to work a tremendous change in the Far East. What is 
more, the countries of Europe marveled at Commodore 
Perry’s bold achievement, which upset tradition. As a 
matter of fact their preponderance had long been a dogma. 
European superiority was so undisputed, it seemed, as 
to leave no doubt regarding the outcome of an eventual 
conflict with the decadent Oriental nations or the uncouth 
peoples of the New World. 

Hence the insistence with which the astonished Euro- 
peans demanded of Japan trade concessions similar to 
those it had granted the United States by the treaty of 
Kanagawa. Russia and England, the Bear and the Whale, 
which typify Europe in the eyes of the Asiatics, were 
the next to obtain such advantages. Then the French and 
the Dutch followed in their footsteps. But, unlike the 
European powers with their territorial designs, the United 
States confined its action strictly to commercial matters. 
Thus by the treaty of Washington, concluded in 1868, 
the United States and China arranged for a reciprocal 
consular service. 

Very different, however, was the effect of Japan’s vic- 
tory over China, consecrated by the treaty of Simonoseki 
in 1895. For the installation of the Japanese at Port 
Arthur would have enabled them to keep a close watch 
over Peking and to seize later on the Manchu throne. 
That is why China appealed to Russia for protection. In 
consequence, a week after the treaty had been signed, the 
Czar, backed by France and Germany, compelled the Jap- 
anese to evacuate Port Arthur, the Liaotung peninsula 
and all Corea. These renunciations reduced their spoils 
to the island of Formosa. Nevertheless, the Japanese, 
with their traditional smile, complied, sheathing their 
sword until the hour for revenge should strike. 

The desired occasion presented itself ten years later, 
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Japan having meanwhile become the ally of England. The 
Russians, who had supplanted the Japanese at Port Ar- 
thur, were preparing to annex Corea, an encroachment 
which the Mikado could not tolerate. But when news of 
the bold attack upon the Russian Bear reached the West- 
ern world, people characterized the Japanese audacity as 
madness. Small wonder, therefore, that the Mikado’s vic- 
tories on land and sea filled the Europeans with conster- 
nation. Ended were their dreams of colonial conquests 
in Asia. They realized that back of Russia’s defeat 
loomed another, even more grave, which Japan’s victory 
over China had not revealed,—I mean, the “ yellow peril ” 
with its threatening eclipse of the Occident’s prestige. 
There was no mistaking the signs of the times. China, 
India, Siam, Indo-China and the Philippine Islands, all 
evidenced an ominous restlessness. In each a deep sigh of 
relief dilated the chest of the Asiatics, electrifying them 
with hopes of deliverance. 

President Roosevelt, who was not averse to tempering 
Japanese presumption, mediated in the treaty of Ports- 
mouth, enabling Russia to obtain honorable terms. But 
even so the wily Japs got their revenge, since they recov- 
ered Port Arthur, acquired a lease upon the Liaotung 
peninsula, clinched their sovereignty over Corea and se- 
cured half of the island of Sakhalin. Furthermore, im- 
pressed by this inexpensive means of holding the Russian 
Bear in check, John Bull renewed a few years later his 
Japanse alliance, this time on a basis of equality. Thus 
the Empire of the Rising Sun, flushed with victory over 
a Western power, was entering upon a period of expan- 
sion, which gave promise of relieving the crowded con- 
ditions at home. 

But expansion beyond the frontiers of its own juris- 
diction required the consent of the other country con- 
cerned. Here Japanese emigration encountered serious 
obstacles. As a rule, wherever the Mikado’s subjects 
sought admission they found barriers or a sentiment in 
favor of such protections. The Chinese now distrusted 
their yellow neighbors even more than they did the whites. 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines and the Dutch 
East Indies rejected them, at least as citizens. 

In 1907 the Japanese Government made a “ gentle- 
men’s contract” with Washington by which it prom- 
ised to restrict the emigration of its citizens to this 
country. In return, our Government agreed to oppose 
legislation hostile to the Japanese both by the States 
and by Congress. A little earlier, however, an “ Asiatic 
Exclusion Alliance” had been founded at San Fran- 
cisco. And in 1909 California tried to prohibit mar- 
riage between Japanese and Aryans, a step which cre- 
ated great offense in Japan. Although this measure failed 
to pass the legislature, thanks partly to the intervention 
of our Federal Government, in 1913 California voted to 
exclude the Japanese from property rights. The World 
War caused a momentary lull in the movement, but after 
the armistice it revived. Our Immigration Act of 1924 
deeply wounded the pride of the Japanese, since it de- 
barred immigrants “ ineligible to American citizenship.” 
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And this provision was maintained in spite of President 
Coolidge’s opposition. True, the same restrictions apply 
to the Chinese; but, lacking the aggressiveness of the 
Japanese, they apparently féel the discrimination less 
keenly. 

This fact does not mean that the Chinese are a negli- 
gible factor in the Pacific. On the contrary, their very 
lack of self-assertion largely accounts for the intrigues 
of the powers for concessions in China. Indeed, without 
a satisfactory solution of the Chinese imbroglio, the Pa- 
cific will remain a zone charged with latent dangers to 
the world’s peace. Toward China, the colossal treasure 
of the Pacific, various selfish interests and appetites con- 
verge. The Celestial Empire has long been the goal of 
intriguing diplomats. Surely the prize is worth competing 
for. Which nations will share China’s lucrative mar- 
kets, representing the needs of some 450,000,000 people? 
Who will exploit her vast mineral resources? Who will 
supply her with railroads and industrial equipment? 

It is here that racial questions and the necessity of 
expansion become complicated with economic interests. 
As for the relative changes of the countries concerned, 
the United States, it seems, ought to receive preferencc. 
For not only do we seek no territory but, aside from our 
immigration restrictions, we have always treated China 
generously. But first it would be well to consider briefly 
the prospects of our rivals, notably Russia, Great Britain 
and Japan. 

Soviet Russia has employed in China its favorite tac- 
tics: bribery, subsidies, threats and Communist propa- 
ganda. While the Bolsheviki expect the best results from 
the last, their only serious success has been achieved 
among the younger Chinese. The conservative elements 
of the population distrust the Muscovites. Nor does Com- 
munism appeal to them. Yet, the Russian Reds have 
undoubtedly created in China a sentiment hostile to the 
British. As a matter of fact Britain’s prestige and com- 
merce in the Celestial Empire have reached a low ebb. 
For one thing, Japan is rapidly crowding her out of the 
Chinese markets. Some attribute this decline to John 
Bull’s failure to renew his alliance with the Mikado. But 
at the Washington Arms Conference the British Govern- 
ment thought preferable a closer understanding with the 
United States, especially since the Russian peril in the 
Far East seemed to be eliminated for years to come. 

Possibly the danger from Russian expansion in that 
direction has ceased to exist. Nevertheless, the Bolshe- 
vist peril continues operative in India, Afghanistan and 
Persia as well as in China. Nor is Britain entirely assured 
of Japan’s neutrality in naval affairs. Rather may she 
need the Singapore base to safeguard Australia and New 
Zealand against a Japanese aggression. 

For the present, however, the Empire of the Rising 
Sun apparently intends to concentrate its efforts upon 
China. Only recently its agents purchased 100,000 army 
horses in Hungary, besides smaller numbers in western 
Europe. This fact indicates a major military campaign. 
If Japan and Soviet Russia could reach an agreement 
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regarding China, that country’s finest resources would 
become their prey. As between the two, Japan needs 
China’s minerals the more; it is also the better situated 
to profit. For so long as China remains in political an- 
archy, her people cannot well resist Japanese penetration. 

Considering the strong position of the Japanese, due 
particularly to their possession of Corea, their control 
of Liaotung and their proximity to the Asiatic continent, 
they should be regarded as our ablest commercial com- 
petitors in China, And the Pan-Asiatic League, founded 
last August, might conceivably turn the odds overwhelm- 
ingly in their favor. 

This league grew out of a conference held at Nagasaki, 
which was attended by delegates from China, Japan, India, 
the Philippines and Corea. Its ostensible purpose is to 
promote liberty and justice in the Orient by abolishing 
all racial and religious distinctions. But the delegates 
evinced, as well, an inclination to merge their national 
assets, intellectual and economic. Hence the slogan, “ Asia 
for the Asiatics.” In fact the only sentiment shared by 
all was dislike of the Occident and a desire to rid them- 
selves of European domination. However, on account 
of Japan’s high-handed procedure in China, no amicable 
cooperation of those two countries will be possible unless 
the Japanese first right the wrongs they have done there. 
But who knows what concessions the Mikado’s Govern- 
ment might make to promote the Asiatic League? The 
inducement would be the stronger since the Orient could 
apparently depend upon the support of Russia, Turkey 
and Persia. 

Thus, even without considering such factors as France 
and Germany, we realize how mighty are the interests 
involved in the Pacific, with various powers seeking 
ascendancy in China. Surprisingly enough, the struggle 
shows no alignment of forces, each participating country 
preferring to proceed alone. As between the United States 
and Japan, the latter has staked more than we, but it 
stands to win more also. China herself is at once the key 
to the problem and an enigma which has baffled all the 
statesmen. But the year now opening will surely witness a 
break in the Chinese deadlock. 


ON AN OLD WOMAN WHO HAS KNOWN SORROW 


She is a gray, immobile, granite tower, 
That the winds cannot move, nor the rains, nor insistent snows ; 
In the storm-clutched forest of life, where the old trees cower, 
Rooted in rock, each day her life-stream slows. 


With flint and iron as sap from her withering soul, 
She petrifies to a pattern cold and stern; 

What blossoming words could leap from a frozen scroll? 
’Though flint may spark on iron, stone cannot burn. 


The proudest rivers of earth run deepest-deep— 
Through her, so still, great floods of memory flow; 

But a heart of moulding granite cannot weep, 

And ears, stone-deaf, men say, know soundest sleep— 
’Tis better so. 


J. Corson MILieR 
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Education 


College Reform Tendencies 


Maurice S. SHEEHY 





NTIL the joy of intellectual acquisition is suc- 

cessfully taught by able teachers in primary and 
secondary schools, vacations will augment already 
lengthy educational courses. Once upon ‘a time there 
was justification for inserting three months once a 
year and two days once a week into an intellectual 
program. But in those places where college life is 
made neurasthenic by everything else save an in- 
tellectual program, the efficacy of three months’ con- 
centrated loafing will arouse antagonistic reactions. 
Especially is this noticeable in the schools where 
students are of such a financial and social rating that 
abundant opportunities for rest and recreation are 
provided throughout the school year. Nor will the 
Sabbath be immune from this reaction. 

In secular circles the abolition of compulsory chapel 
and the consequent decline in attendance numbers 
has helped there to classify Sunday as an unnecessary 
archaic institution once given over to the worship of 
God before fraternities monopolized the social oppor- 
tunities upon which many a college chapel was built. 
In this regard too I beg to suggest that such reform 
tendencies here and there appearing on the surface 
are not only interesting in themselves, or in the light 
of Catholic educational endeavor, but in indication of 
a possible divergence of principles guiding the Catho- 
lic and secular school. Those who are concerned with 
the chasm that separates the Catholic and the non- 
Catholic school today may not be nearly as much 
concerned with it as will be those who gaze upon the 
abyss which, from divergence of principles, looms up 
in the horizon a half-century hence. 

And yet is it not rather a sad commentary upon 
one interested in college reforms that all the sources 
upon which he must draw are non-Catholic? The 
principle of the necessity of a duly-constituted au- 
thority in the teaching office when that teaching of- 
fice touches upon things of eternity does not justify, 
although it may insure, “complacency in mediocrity.” 
The policy of the Catholic Church, especially mani- 
fest in great crises when it had to remould whole 
nations and institutions to its scheme of salvation, 
has been to adopt what is good and to bring it to 
the service of Christ. The Catholic college should 
not be more Catholic than the Catholic Church. While 
it must ever be vigilant against the inroads of mod- 
ernism, it must not be unconscious of the fact that 
there is a deal of valuable thought and a pursuit of 
truth, sometimes quite zealous, in other quarters. 

For those in a position to make a critical study of 
certain points in college reform tendencies, I instance 
the following as suggesting a field, as regards the in- 
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tellectual program of the college, that will stand in- 
vestigation: 

1. A curriculum capitalizing more the interest of the 
student. 

2. The adoption in one form or other of orientation courses. 

3. The elimination of a “snap” major and the reconstruction 
of a course in a newly intensified plan of study. 

4. A more critical attitude towards the lecture method. 

5. More of the “personal” element in education, to be 
accomplished by lessening the numbers in the classes. 

6. Due regard for the function of memory in the process 
of learning, but a more tender appreciation of the use of the 
facts stored up in memory. 

7. A rearrangement of the examination system with the 
ideal of making the mere repetition of facts a secondary con- 
sideration. 

8. More informality in the process of instruction, and a 
constant insistence upon the process of thought as of primary 
importance to memory processes. 

9. An acknowledgment, through “honors” courses or 
other means, of the obligation that the “gifted student” places 
upon society. 

10. More careful selection and preparation of those to en- 
gage in teaching duties. 

And while we see that these tendencies may have 
extremes that suggest possible difficulties, if any re- 
form should possess merit there is no reason why it 
should not be exemplified in the Catholic school prior 
to its adoption in other circles. 

The discussion of collegiate reformation would not 
be complete if it did not touch upon other than in- 
tellectual considerations. It is questionable whether 
the American non-Catholic institution has ever been 
more conscious of a spiritual mission than it is in this 
day. Those who are doing the thinking for these in- 
stitutions have well-schooled powers of observation 
that view with alarm the effects of education disas- 
sociated with religion. There is a tendency then to 
recognize forces which would reject moral or re- 
ligious considerations in student life. Not less than 
twenty university and college presidents have within 
the past few months publicly voiced this sentiment. 

There is a certain amount of pathos in the efforts 
of campus religious workers who seek to reconstruct, 
without authority, religions which as a cardinal tenet 
have denied the existence or need of such authority. 
There is a tendency then to hail with joyful acclama- 
tion the occasional outbursts of student idealism that 
may be broadly interpreted as of religious trend. The 
popular chorus is: Youth is working out its own sal- 
vation! The defense of youth that in its ultimate 
analysis must take on such form as the following quo- 
tation from Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, President of Brown 
University, exemplifies a heroic bit of fallacy: 

Would any historian wish to exchange the worse traits cf 
the twentieth century for the scandalous doings of the eighteenth 
century? Bradford’s history of the Pilgrim Fathers shows us 
within ten years after the Mayflower set anchor at Plymouth 
such vices as are unknown to civilization to-day. 

Any graduate who has been out of college forty years will 
tell you there was far more intoxication.among students in 
his day than now. The college comic of forty years ago was 
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thrust under the door in the darkness of the night and burned 
by the janitor in the morning. The older generation was 
not angelic, but it rigorously suppressed or carefully concealed 
conditions which are not sanctioned by its code. Its goodness 
consisted largely in restraint and repression. 

One who keeps his ear closely attuned to the re- 
ligious renaissance in the secular campus must note a 
constant reaction of those authorizing a religious pro- 
gram to those who elect to enjoy such a program. 
When a student body chooses to dispense with cer- 
tain religious ceremonial and observance as a mere 
formality, their dictum is generally translated, “ Youth 
is working out its own salvation by a practical re- 
ligion!” And when it decides to dispense with paid 
religious organizers and “ to do business directly with 
God ” we hear, “ Youth is working out its own salva- 
tion by a personal religion!” And when campus apostles 
proclaim that after all it is what one believes that counts 
and not what one does, again “ youth is working out its 
own salvation by an ideal religion 

It is rather hard to gauge the religious movements 
as evidenced in a heavy output of literature from 
various colleges, especially if one insists upon using a 
fixed standard or gauge. Where the task of fixing such 
a standard is delegated to college men it is apt to be a 
variable quantity. The idea of creed has become 
largely obsolete among the scions of fundamentalism ; 
and sin is purely a social, not a personal, issue of life. 
Making sin a social concept pure and simple has this 
quality,—one can always construct social standards 
that permit convenient latitude. Perhaps this process 
of thought was responsible for a professor of religion 
in one of America’s larger universities committing 
himself to a classical obiter dictum—that extra-marital 
chastity should not be demanded in the religion of 
college men! 

One can not help but sympathize with any move- 
ment on the campus of the secular college that will 
tend to make religion of whatsoever description a 
more potent factor in campus existence. I fear, how- 
ever, that there is much more powder than bullet in 
the report that reaches us. One way in which the 
Catholic school can offer maximum cooperation in 
such a movement is to make known, as Notre Dame 
University has done in its monumental religious sur- 
vey, what dynamic factors Christ and religious truth 
may be in the average college student. 

The tendency to-day, as regards the smaller col- 
leges, who are struggling against the inroads of the 
university upon the head of its student-body and the 
inroads of the junior college upon the nethermost sec- 
tion, is towards specialization. And so we have col- 
leges for chiropodists and colleges for those who wish 
to be engineers; colleges for musical experts and col- 
leges whose boast is meteorology. Some one has 
rather flippantly suggested that a college for the 
eminently athletic and one for the eminently “ moon- 
actic” (that species of both sexes which must spend 
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most of the time assigned to intellectual pursuit in 
“ mooning ” over each other,) would relieve a baneful 
pressure upon the interest of less athletic and “moon- 
actic”” individuals. 

The Catholic college should also adopt for itself a 
specialty, one that may call for a careful re-evaluation 
of its forces occasionally, but which will fill a critical 
need of all times,—Catholic gentlemen. Any college 
which can produce graduates in whom the spiritual 
values instanced by Christ and the Church are con- 
spicuous above their particular calling in life might 
do well to advertise this specialty. A wholesome field 
of experimentation would be to prove from a positive 
viewpoint that the intimate union St. Thomas stressed 
centuries ago between moral and intellectual qual- 
ities is the cardinal point of educational endeavor. 
For educational reform (like social reform) must be 
made efficient primarily through the individual, and 
the Catholic college has peculiar ways of reaching the 
individual. A correct valuation of those forces, with 
an honest regard for the contributions made by others 
in the field of advanced education, may make the 
Catholic college fifty years hence even more unique in 
its challenge for consideration. 


Sociology 





The Right to Vote 


Joun J. Ryan 


T is contended by some that, “our natural rights 

were ‘delegated’ by contracts made before we 
were born; and that the contracts our predecesors 
made are called Constitutions; and as long as we ac- 
quiesce in the Constitutions, we must look to them, 
not to nature, to ascertain our rights.” 

This would seem to indicate that when inherent 
rights are stated in the terms of a written Constitution 
they are thereby divested of their natural and in- 
herent character. Such a view is not consistent with 
the interpretations placed upon our Constitutions. 
In the Bills of Rights set forth in the various Con- 
stitutions of this country the descendent quality of 
inherent rights mentioned therein, is, generally, not 
specifically referred to. West Virginia includes in the 
Bill of Rights in her Constitution the following: 

All men are, by nature, equally free and independent, and 
have certain rights, of which, when they enter into a state of 
society, they cannot, by any compact, deprive or divest their 
pesterity. (State of West Virginia v. Goodwill, 6 L. R. A. 621.) 

So in that State those rights originally possessing 
the quality of inherency, do not suffer, nor is their 
inherency in any way diminished in the hands of pos- 
terity, by virtue of the transposition we call descent. 
The American citizen of today is as fully possessed 
of the inherent right to liberty as was any signer of 
the Federal or any State Constitution. His right to 
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liberty is as fully inherent in him, in his capacity as 
a present-day citizen, as it was in any signer of any 
of the American Constitutions. This view, which the 
people of West Virginia have, in so many words, 
placed in their Constitution, the people and the courts 
of other States have read into theirs by implication. 

The degree to which present-day complexity has 
attained was surely unforeseen by the Colonists. For 
this reason, if for no other, the framers of the Dec- 
laration exercised a wise judgment in not enumer- 
ating or specifying all the inherent rights of men, 
even if additional rights to those which were specified 
by them, were then known to, or recognized by, them. 
And, again, for the very same reason, we cannot un- 
duly criticize them if they failed to recognize other 
rights as inherent. 

With the thought in mind that it was impossible 
for them, as it may be impossible for us, to foresee 
all of the contingencies of the future, let us resort to 
an hypothetical case. Suppose that when the various 
Constitutions were first adopted, citizenship in each 
State was so limited in numbers that each citizen 
was the owner of real estate. Suppose, further, that 
it was clear to them that there would never come 
a time when each citizen would not be the owner 
of real estate. Suppose, too, that when they formed 
and adopted their Constitutions, they included in each 
Constitution a provision that no one save a male 
citizen who was the owner of real estate and over 
twenty-one years of age could vote. 

Now suppose that in the years that have inter- 
vened, the population of each State has so increased 
that by actual count the holders of real estate (and 
hence the only voters) were considerably in the 
minority, and that this minority proceeded to, and 
did, adopt a new Constitution to supplant the old, 
and inserted in the new Constitution a provision 
specifically and arbitrarily denying the inherent 
qualities of any one of the previously admitted in- 
herent rights, so far as the exercise of that right by 
citizens, not the owners of real estate, was con- 
cerned. Suppose, finally, that in framing the new 
Constitution, its framers had so drawn it that there 
were no avenues of relief for the aggrieved majority 
left open in the instrument. 

It would appear that in such a case there could be 
but two paths that might be followed by the op- 
pressed majority; either the courts would have to 
declare the right to vote to be an inherent right, or, 
the majority would have to fall back upon their 
right to alter or abolish the form of government that 
had denied to them the enjoyment of their inherent 
right. 

The second of the two alternatives, the right of 
the people to alter or abolish a form of government 
that fails to secure to them their inherent rights, is 
the principle upon which the Colonists relied to justify 
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their revolt against the old order. It is a truly in- 
herent right. Recourse to this right might be a re- 
sort to the most violent path that men could be re- 
quired to travel in order to obtain the exercise of their 
other inherent rights. If the enjoyment of their in- 
herent rights has been denied to the people, and no 
other path is open, the use by them of this right is 
not only justified, but the duty to follow such a course 
is incumbent upon them, as the American Colonists 
insisted it was incumbent upon them. 

As to the first of the two alternatives, it furnishes 
by far the more peaceful, and hence the preferable, 
path. What sort of logic can it be that will pro- 
claim the inherency of the right to employ revolu- 
tionary violence, if necessary, in defense of inherent 
rights, and at the same time deny the inherent right 
of a people to accomplish the same end by more 
peaceful and less destructive means? If to tread the 
path of violence, under such circumstances, is justi- 
fiable and inherent, then the right to obtain the same 
object through the peaceful means of the ballot is 
equally justifiable and inherent. Any contrary con- 
clusion seems cruel and inhuman; not the product of 
sound logic; and constitutes a direct and destructive 
attack upon the people’s inherent rights to life and 
to liberty. 

Now, if under the above hypothetical case, or if 
under any set of circumstances or conditions, the 
right to vote is, or must be, held to be an inherent 
tight in order that a people shall not be forced to 
resort to the violence of revolution in the protection 
of their inherent and inalienable rights, then how can 
we escape the conclusion that the right always was, 
and will ever remain, inherent? 

We might also show the untenability of the doc- 
trine quoted in the opening paragraph of this article 
by calling to the reader’s attention the words of one 
of this country’s greatest constitutional scholars. 
Cooley, in his Constitutional Limitations, says: 

In considering State Constitutions we must not make the mis- 
take of supposing that, because individual rights are guarded and 
protected by them, they must also be considered as owing their 
origin to them. These instruments measure the powers of the 
rulers, but they do not measure the rights of the governed. 

No doubt these words were in the mind of Judge 
Kalisch, of the Supreme Court of New Jersey, when 
in the course of the court’s opinion, he said: 


It is argued that the right to vote is not an inherent right. As 
a general proposition, I think it is manifestly unsound, for it 
is clear that the citizens of a democracy have an inherent right 
to a voice in their government and to participate in the selection 
and election of those to be entrusted with the administration of 
their governmental affairs, and to make laws to govern them- 
selves. This inherent right can only be exercised through the 
ballot, or by like means, in order to express the popular will. 
The right to vote inheres in citizenship. The common law did not 
create the right to vote. The right pre-existed the common law. 
It is only necessary to point to both sacred and profane history 
for confirmation of this statement. The common law of 
England is impotent to serve as a safe guide in the matter of 
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the suffrage of citizens, in a government of and by the people. 
But whatever may be the state or condition of peoples living 
under different forms of government from ours, the question of 
the inherent right of a citizen to vote in a democracy cannot be 
an open one here. (In Re Holman, 104 Atl. 212, decided in 1918.) 

Other and not unimportant aspects of the right to 
vote, will be considered in a later paper. 


With Scrip and Staff 


— Third Plenary Council of Portugal, which 

was convened recently in Lisbon, deserves far 
more than a casual mention; it is a great and dram- 
atic turn in history. Portugal was tending to where 
Mexico now is. The Portuguese Religious who 
landed sixteen years ago in New York fled from a 
drastic persecution of the Church. They were wit- 
nesses to the closing and burning of churches, to the 
prohibition of Catholic worship, to scenes of vio- 
lence against priests, bishops and Religious, and to 
the triumph of blatant infidelity in the schools and 
universities. And those who did remain were wit- 
nesses to the political confusion and economic decay 
which invariably follows in the wake of the defiance 
of God and His laws. The changes wrought of late, 
culminating in the National Council as a climax, have 
been called the collective conversion of the Portu- 
guese nation. Strictly speaking, it is the first Plenary 
Council held in the eight hundred years of the ex- 
istence of Portugal as an independent nation. The 
task the members of the Council have set themselves 
is none other than the religious revival of the nation; 
not only by harmonizing the requirements of the 
Church with the conditions of the present national 
Government, but also by a renewal of the inner life 
of the Church, by dispelling ignorance, encouraging 
practical Catholicism, strengthening Christian char- 
acter, and putting into effect the Catholic social pro- 
gram. 





HIEF among the relations adjusted between the 

Church and the present Government of Portugal 
has been the question of the missions in the Por- 
tuguese colonies. After too long a forgetfulness, 
the rulers of that once great nation have remembered 
that Portugal’s glory was always bound up with Por- 
tugal’s missions. For she was the first nation—the 
most western of all Europe save Ireland—to carry 
to the remote quarters of the globe the institutions 
of western civilization. But chief in her glory were 
her missionaries—her Anchietas, her de Azevedos, 
and countless others. According to the new “ Or- 
ganic Statute of the Catholic Missions” the Portu- 
guese Government accepts the collaboration of Portu- 
guese Catholic Missions under special conditions, al- 
though Church and State remain separate in the 
Colonies. Missionaries of both sexes must be Por- 
tuguese citizens. Buildings and land for mission de- 
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velopment are provided by the Government, which 
also subsidizes the training-houses for missionaries. 
Education, improvement of morals, instruction in 
agriculture, domestic science, etc., sanitary aid and 
and collection of 
Missionaries sev- 


hospitals, scientific observatories 
ethnological data are encouraged. 
enty years old, and thirty years in the mission can ob- 
tain a life pension in the mission itself. The forma- 


tion of a native clergy is favored by the Government. 





O what is this renewal of Christian ideals to be 

ascribed? What inspiration has fanned the well- 
nigh quenched spark of Faith into such a flame of 
national religious fervor as has been shown in the 
Council? The answer is significant for Catholics of 
all countries at the present time. When the revolu- 
tion broke loose in Portugal in the year 1901, it won 
its victory, writes Dr. Ferreira Coutinho, largely by 
lack of Catholic organization; not so much of a pious 
description, such as confraternities, but of any in- 
tellectual group, cultivated, intelligent, sincere, and 
devoted to the Church. In that very year, some Por- 
tuguese students started a Catholic study club, which 
in a few years grew into an organization that cer- 
tainly can take a large share of the credit for the 
revival of Christianity in Portugal, the “ Academic 
Center of Christian Democracy” of Coimbra, which 
has recently celebrated its Silver Jubilee. The sin- 
cerity of the Christian spirit of these young men is 
shown by their practical program: Piety, study and 
action. With the objective of fitting men to take 
part in public life, the League, as we should call it, 
has worked out a remarkably detailed plan of studies, 
lectures, discussions and social or charitable activ- 


ities. 





HE young students who have made such a suc- 

cess of their thorough-going program feel 
strongly that true Portuguese manhood is something 
different from the boulevard and cinema loungers of 
the Portuguese youth of today. Dr. Jodo Serras e 
Silva, one of their old members, who is a Professor of 
the Faculty of Medicine in the University of Coimbra, 
told them quite bluntly last summer that a number 
of good practical lessons may be learned from Eng- 
lish-speaking boys. Like the Frenchman Taine more 
than seventy years ago, Dr. Serras had made some 
shrewd observations of English students, especially 
Oxford men, and their ways, and was impressed by 
the powerful aid given to ordinary clean morals by 
the cultivation of healthy, outdoor life, as well as 
the romantic love of the home, and the independent. 
self-reliant character which leads a young man to 
fit himself to take care of his future home, instead 
of looking to his wife for a dowry. The Doctor be- 
lieves that if every young Portuguese is not now a 
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“regular fellow,” he has nevertheless the inherent 
grit and manhood soon to become one, especially if 
he has the advantage of a strong Christian faith and 
Christian principles to support him. 





HE same idea has taken root in Brazil, where the 

people, for the majority, are Portuguese once 
removed. With aims similar to those of their Por- 
tuguese cousins, a group of students of the Collegio 
Antonio Vieira, at Salvador (Bahia) in Brazil, formed 
the “ League for the Restoration of Ideals,” to con- 
tend, as they put it, against “ decadence,” pessimism, 
etc., in the life of Brazilian youth. Their aim is to 
promote not only the religious, moral and intellectual 
well-being of their members, but to act as apostles 
in spreading their program among others. They lay 
stress on the fact that their plan was of their own 
originating, without being “told how” by anyone. 
Their initiative at any rate has given rise to a similar 
movement on behalf of Seminarians, for the cultiva- 
tion of “ Priestly Ideals.” At the Congress for Priestly 
Vocations, an event which deeply stirred the religious 
life of Brazil last summer, the same idea was taken 
up also by Catholic women, with the idea of encour- 
aging not only vocations to the Religious life, but of 
spreading a higher idea of the role of the Catholic 
woman in society and in the home. 





PEAKING of ideals, my friend Mr. Columbus 

Rouser has been harassed o’ nights, since all the 
“Christmas ” was consumed, by the thought that his 
oldest son, Little Lum Rouser, now around twenty, 
might pretty nearly have got a college degree if he 
had not started poultry-farming immediately after 
his miraculous acquisition of a High School diploma. 
President Lowell of Harvard, however, came today 
to the rescue. In his annual report to the Harvard 
Board of Overseers this experienced educator says 
that college education is anything but a good thing 
for all who are attracted by it. While many go to 
college with a definite idea of what they want to 
study, others have only a vague, general idea of higher 
education. Some have in mind principally “an unde- 
fined sense that it brings advantages, intellectual, 
commercial or social,” and so on. The consequence 
is in many cases disappointment or “ the sad misfits 
of ill-directed ambition.” They are the results of 
American confidence in limitless educational oppor- 
tunity. The President continues: 

Those who force upon an unwilling youth the pursuit of 
education to the furthest possible stage seem to 
forget that the classroom is not the only means of education. 

They do not appreciate that all true education is self- 
education and that to force a boy beyond a certain point to 
remain in school doing set tasks in which he takes no interest 
may stultify his mind and fret his character. 
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I noticed that Mr. Rouser looked a long time silently 
into the archfire after he read these words. Though 
he meditatively folded the clipping and placed it in 
his spectacle-case, he was careful that no younger 
members of the family should read it. 





I‘ Catholics knew more about the Church, whether in 
our own United States, or elsewhere, they would do 
more for her needs. Father Jude says that just this lack 
of knowledge has been the main trouble with the unfor- 
tunate Bundy family, who never will send their children 
to catechism until three weeks before the Christmas tree. 
If Mr. Bundy had been better instructed, his next neigh- 
bor would not have had to lend him a dime for the collec- 
tion each of the tliree times he was at church this Fall. 
However deplorable may be this individual instance, Mr. 
William E. Cox, writing in the Virginia Churchman, pays 
Catholics a gracious compliment as to their fund of knowl- 
edge. After quoting a comparison made by a popular 
writer between the “ jibes” cast at their own churches 
by sundry evangelical preachers (presumably over the 
radio), and the sermons of the Paulist Fathers, which 
“begin and end with the Church, and continually exalt 
it as the beautiful and Divine representation of Christ 
in the world,” he further quotes: 

The reason that Roman Catholics are so much more loyal to 
their Church and more attached to it than Protestants are to 
theirs is not simply because it is their mother... the home of the 
soul...their authority in matters of belief, but partly because 
they know so much more about it, its greatness, its achievements, 
the wonderful things it has done, than does the Protestant. 


Whatever be the truth of the compliment or the com- 
parison, the moral is plain enough. 
Tue Pitcri. 


QUEST 
I go to seek 
What none may find 
Beyond the reaches 
Of the wind,— 
A breath of song, 
The sunset’s gold, 
The secret word 
The winds have told. 


I go to seek 
What none may know 
Who walks the ways 
Of life and woe,— 
The raptured singing 
Of a bird, 
That never ear 
Of man has heard. 


I go to seek 

What none may see,— 
The hidden heart 

Of mystery; 
Though I shall not 

Attain my goal, 
My questing feeds 

My seeking soul. 

Epcar DaNnrEL KRAMER. 
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Dramatics 
Winter Plays 


ELIzABETH JORDAN 


HE Theater Guild, having deeply pained its sub- 

scribers last year by giving them five failures out of 
six productions, has retrieved itself this year by producing 
three successes within two months. Of these, two—‘ Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter ” and “ The Silver Cord ”—are writ- 
ten by the same author, Sidney Howard, which greatly 
simplified the Guild’s quest for material. The third is a 
revival of Bernard Shaw’s comedy, “ Pygmalion,” first 
seen here in 1914; and the three are rapidly refilling the 
Theater Guild’s depleted treasury. 

Exhilarated by these successes, or possibly exhausted 
by them, the Guild people felt ready for another failure; 
and they have just made it with magnificent thoroughness 
at the Guild Theater in “ The Brothers Karamazov ”. This 
play is based on Dostoyevsky’s novel, and was directed by 
Jacques Copeau, one of the adapters, who was brought 
from Europe to put it on in New York. 

It was whispered in the lobbies during the opening 
night of the production that Monsieur Copeau had a 
nerve-racking task in making four fine American actors 
act like four soul-diseased Russians. But he did it. They 
raved, they ranted, they howled, they groveled on the 
ground; they tore their hair, clutched at their throats, and 
beat their breasts. They lied, they caroused, they stole. 
They committed adultery, murder and suicide. At the 
finish one was murdered; another went to Siberia for the 
crime, which was about the only crime he had not com- 
mitted during the play’s progress; the third, the real mur- 
derer, killed himself; and the fourth went mad and hung 
gibbering over the arm of the woman he loved as the 
final curtain fell. Altogether, you see, a delightful eve- 
ning entertainment; and from quarter past eight up till 
twenty minutes past eleven the audience followed it in 
an airless theater, in a temperature of ninety or so, with 
the odors of stale tobacco smoke drifting in from lounge 
and lobby. The audience, of course, deserved all this for 
being there. The Guild people deserve penal servitude for 
putting on the play. But there are no words to tell the 
punishment due those critics who wrote the tribute that 
appeared in our newspapers the following morning. 

“ Magnificent!” they shouted. “ Distinguished!” “ Su- 
perb!” “ Vivid and glowing life!” 

That, of course, means that we shall have more such 
plays, but we shall not have much more of this one. “ The 
Brothers Karamazov ” was born dead, and it will be bur- 
ied in a few weeks, at great expense to Guild stock- 
holders. 

“The Silver Cord,” that truly fine play the Theater 
Guild put on just before Christmas, makes up for a great 
deal, as did its immediate predecessor, ‘“‘ Ned McCobb’s 
Daughter,” already reviewed in these columns, “ The Sil- 
ver Cord,” at the John Golden Theater, is a carefully 
thought out, beautifully written, intensely dramatic play. 
It smashes the old illusion that all mothers are perfect 
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mothers, but that illusion is not as general as it used 
to be. It shows a mother (superbly acted by Laura Hope 
Crews) wrecking the lives of her two grown sons by 
her selfish and jealous love for them; and it pictures 
the combat over the boys which goes on between her and 
two other women, the wife of the older son and the fianceé 
of the younger. For three acts there is a drawn battle, 
matchlessly presented. There, in truth, is “vivid and 
glowing life.” Then the young wife, an ultra-modern 
girl, bears her husband away in triumph, while the other 
son casts off his fianceé and remains with his mother. 
The daughter-in-law, who is a biologist, utters several 
lines during the progress of the drama which while scien- 
tific are also offensive. Otherwise the play is as clean as 
it is brilliant. “The Silver Cord” is this year’s logical 
candidate for the Pulitzer Prize; but, of course, the prize 
committee may never suspect it. 

We have also with us “ The Pirates of Penzance,” the 
second revival made by Winthrop Ames during his ex- 
cursion among the old Gilbert and Sullivan operas. The 
new revival follows “ Iolanthe,” which was with us all 
last Spring and Summer and is still going strong every 
Thursday night. If the second production is not quite as 
enchanting as the first one, it is only because almost noth- 
ing else could be. “ Iolanthe” set a new standard; but 
its successor comes very close to it, and the same company 
which gave us “ lolanthe ” appears in the new production, 
including John Barclay as the pirate chief, Ernest Law- 
ford as Major General Stanley, Vera Ross as Ruth, and 
William Williams as Frederick. “ The Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” indefinitely holding the stage of the Plymouth 
Theater, has equal appeal for playgoers of all ages and 
of all tastes. Even those wretched beings who lack a sense 
of humor should see it—for “The Pirates” may give 
them one. 

Another clean attraction for jaded theater-goers is the 
Shuberts’ fine production, “Countess Maritza,” which 
offers capital music, a good love story, and a very taking 
young prima donna, Yvonne D’Arle. Nothing else in mu- 
sical offerings approaches “ The Desert Song” and “ The 
Pirates of Penzance,” but “ Countess Maritza,” with its 
Gypsy music, its love-making, its excellent comedy, and 
its absolute freedom from vulgarity, deserves the big 
success it is having. It is at the Shubert Theater. 

“This Woman Business,” written by Benn Levy, and 
put on at the Ritz Theater by Dr. Louis Sunshine, is a 
rather stupid affair. Five men retire to a remote country 
house to get rid of women. That’s fair, of course, for 
women are getting rid of them at the same time, though 
the author does not make this point. While they are sit- 
ting round, bored to death and orating against “ the sex,” 
a young woman presents herself. She tells them that she 
is a thief and is flying from justice, and, of course, she 
is immediately and enthusiastically given shelter by them. 
Need we add—no, we needn’t—that they fall in love with 
her? Also, inevitably, the only one who appears indiffer- 
ent to her charms is the one who loves her most and wins 
her in the end. 
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The audience has artlessly hoped that the matter of 
the money she stole will be cleared up—that, after all, 
she is a “nice” girl. Nothing of the sort is suggested, 
however. The theft is calmly ignored by the playwright, 
by the lady, and by all the other characters. Perhaps it 
should have been ignored by the audience, too; but audi- 
ences are so incurably moral that this one walks out look- 
ing pained and puzzled. About the only thing that can be 
said for “‘This Woman Business” is that it admits the 
irresistible charm of woman. That’s something, with play- 
wrights hacking away at the tradition as they do in “ The 
Silver Cord,” “ Daisy Mayme,” and other current attrac- 
tions. 

Our Intelligentsia is raptly discussing a Hindu Drama, 
“ The Little Clay Cart,” which is on at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. It is attributed to King Shudraka, whoever 
he was, and it pictures the love affair of a merchant and 
a courtesan, both greatly admired by the playwright, who 
is not at all interested in the merchant’s wife and who 
sees in her little son only the annex to the clay cart the 
child plays with. The play is an interesting novelty, and 
is admirably directed and acted by the Neighborhood 
band. Everyone’s sympathy is with the lovers; and as 
the drama was written in the tenth century A.D., around 
the life of that period, it is rather late to take issue with 
the playwright’s moral standards. 

In “ The Devil in the Cheese,” written by Tom Cushing 
and produced at the Charles Hopkins Theater, we 
have one of those charming and whimsical comedies which 
just misses being another “ Wisdom Tooth” or “Devil 
on Horseback.” It is excellent entertainment. There is 
capital fun in it, and there are moments which bring 
tears to one’s eyes. There are also moments in which all 
illusion is lost, and as these moments are sharp and jagged 
the little play may be wrecked by them, despite the skill 
and novelty of its theme and treatment and the excellent 
work of its cast. The entire second act is an achievement 
Mr. Cushing should be very proud of. If shows what 
he can do; and with the gifts here revealed he will inevi- 
tably do it. 

All theater-goers love Otis Skinner, and most of them 
want to see him in a big new play. He is, however, given 
to revivals; and why shouldn’t he be, when in them he can 
fill every theater “on the road”? This year he has come 
back to New York, and is at the Booth Theater for a 
holiday season in his great success of. twenty years ago, 
“The Honor of the Family.” His performance in the 
leading role of this Balzac drama has always been a superb 
one—perhaps the finest of his distinguished career. It is 
a privilege for New Yorkers to see it again, and to realize 
anew that the first gentleman of the American stage has 
lost none of his art and amazingly little of his youth. 

[The following plays were reviewed by Miss Jordan in the issue 
of December 25, 1926; “ The Captive”; “ Daisy Mayme”; “ Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter”; “Pygmalion”; “The Desert Song”; 
“Katja”; “The Wild Rose”; “Queen High”; and those pre- 
sented by Madame Sorel. 


Among the plays mentioned in the issue of November 27, 
“ Caponsacchi” and “We Americans” are still being shown in 


New York.] 
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REVIEWS 


Christian Motherhood and Education. Adapted Mainly from 
French Authorities. By Rev. C. Van per Doncxt. New York: 
Frederick Pustet Company. $2.00. 

Our Catholic women have been waiting long for such a book 
as this. Important as the family is, the mother is its heart and 
the good of the Church and society both demand that she realize 
her dignity and appreciate her responsibility. A foreword tells us 
that the volume is not for the frivolous; they would not under- 
stand it. It is for women with ideals, and they will find it instruc- 
tive, stimulating and inspiring. After discussing the maternity of 
Our Lady and the Church, both types and models of all mother- 
hood, the fundamental constituent elements of Christian mother- 
hood are examined and exemplified in short biographical sketches 
of some mothers whom the Church has raised to her altars. This 
is followed by an examination of the different stages of the moth- 
er’s life with their varying duties and demands. Both parts of 
the book blend plenty of practical suggestions with excellent 
Catholic principles. Nor does the author hesitate to set before 
the Christian mother along with her strict obligations the ascetic 
ideals the Church would have her emulate. Even a cursory enu- 
meration of some of its chapters indicate its scope and the impor- 
tance of the topics it treats: Pregnancy, Youth and Its Dangers, 
Formaticn (in children) of the Christian Spirit, Marriage of the 
Sons, The Daughters’ Marriage, Large Families, etc. The book 
suggests itself as an excellent gift for convent girls at their 
graduation and for Catholic young women entering matrimony. 

W. I. L. 





George Washington, 1732-1762. By Rurerr Hucues. New 
York: William Morrow Company. $4.00. 


Vaguely estimated, there have been published nearly one thou- 
sand biographies of George Washington during the last century 
and a quarter. Almost to a book, these biographies have tended to 
show Washington as a man of supereminent virtue, of majestic 
dignity, of high-souled disinterestedness, worthy in every way 
to be the father of his country. But this iconoclastic generation 
will have none of that, and during the present winter W. E. 
Woodward in his “George Washington: The Image and the 
Man,” and Rupert Hughes in the volume which he subtitles 
“The Human Being and the Hero,” batter at the godlike in 
Washington and strive to strip him to the skin so that they may 
discover his humanity. Mr. Woodward is somewhat more savage 
than Mr. Hughes, though the latter is not gentle; since Mr. 
Hughes has another volume or two to write, it is not yet possible 
to compare their total savagery. The present book denudes Wash- 
ington during the first thirty years of his life. It would seem 
that Washington was not in the least an edifying young man, that 
the virtues attributed to him were undeserved, that the anecdotes 
revealing his uprightness were Sunday-school legends. It would 
seem that Washington has been calumniated by those who canon- 
ized him. He was not a devoted, tender son and his mother was 
not a motherly soul; he married Martha Custis, but he secretly 
loved and clandestinely wrote tender letters to Mrs. Fairfax. He 
was a flirt, though an unsuccessful lover, danced endlessly, car- 
ried well an unusual amount of liquor, dressed meticulously, lied 
on occasion, and merely tolerated the common herd of people. He 
owned white and black slaves, breeded his horses and dogs, was a 
keen land-speculator and a careless church-goer. Thus, Mr. 
Hughes. The immortal Washington is a frail mortal, the man 
becomes less than a man, the godlike patriot is a prosy farmer. 
Mr. Hughes has overwritten himself; he makes Washington a 
mouthpiece for his own thoughts, and the biography a revelation 
of his own philosophy. He enjoys keenly discovering and exploit- 
ing scandal, and exploding virtue. This does not make for fair or 
true biography. There are inaccuracies of fact, but there is an 
utter distortion of viewpoint. The narrative of the early military 
activities is well done. wa ae. Be 
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A Literary Man’s London. By CuHaries G. Harper. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $4.50. 

Mr. Harper is a Londoner, a fact not in itself remarkable; but 
his almost unique claim to distinction is that he is a Londoner 
who knows I.ondon. Save for him, and for a number of canny 
gentlemen down from Edinburgh, and an even larger number 
of “the Americans,” as they call us over there, many of London’s 
literary and historic shrines would long since have vanished from 
the memory of men. The present volume is larger in size and 
more expansive in mood than Mr. Harper’s earlier volumes on 
London, and it gives us literary facts and traditions and a gener- 
cus helping of literary gossip. It leads us to envisage the author 
as a singularly spry old gentleman who knows the savor of lark- 
and-beefsteak pie as that delicacy is served in the Cheshire Cheese 
in Wine Office Court, and who can discourse most entertainingly 
of everything from Walter Besant’s novels to the tomb of the 
moral Gower in Southwark Cathedral, hard by London Bridge. 
The book is copiously and helpfully illustrated, and offers the 
best possible substitute for an actual literary pilgrimage in London 
town. To those of us who have prowled in Bankside and Chelsea, 
explored Dr. Johnson’s house in Gough Square and wandered 
among the non-conformist graves in Bunhill Fields, “A Literary 
Man’s London” is a sweet remembrancer indeed. There is no 
smack of the guide book about it, yet it contains more vital infor- 
mation than a dozen guide books. It is certain to arouse fresh 
literary interests in every reader and to induce at least some 
readers to revise their literary estimates. DB. in 





The Mind of Rome. Edited by Cyrir Batty. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. $3.50. 

The mind of a people is adequately reflected in its deeds, in 
its arts, and in its words, Ruskin has said. If this be true, then 
this excellent volume records only a partial reflection of the 
Roman mind, for it treats Roman literature only. But this it 
does with such limitations alone as are inseparably connected 
with the nature of the work itself. In chapters arranged accord- 
ing to the kind of literature, there is a brief resumé of the work 
of Roman writers who cast their thoughts in that mold. For in- 
stance, in the chapter on the epic, Naevius, Ennius, and Virgil 
are treated. In many instances the resumé is so brief as not to 
give an adequate impression of the writer’s work. But in nearly 
every instance all that is characteristic of the writer is clearly 
given. Consequently, the work is the best possible substitute for 
reading Roman literature itself. Even to those who read it this 
volume will be a valuable one to have at hand to refresh the mem- 
ory concerning the writings of a particular author and his relative 
position in the succession of Roman writers. The introductory 
chapter gives an outline of Roman literature which the author 
modestly tells us should be used in connection with one or other 
of the classical histories of the subject. But so complete is it in 
itself that it would not be necessary to go beyond it for a com- 
prehensive idea of the subject, were there a little more care 
given to dates. The volume does for Rome what Livingstone’s 
“Pageant of Greece” has done for the civilization that pre- 
ceded it. a ksh 


Ritual and Belief in Morocco. By Epwarp WESTERMARCK. 
Two volumes. New York: Macmillan and Company. 


In the study of actually existing religion there are three more 
or less clearly marked stages, to wit: field work, collation, specula- 
tion. Of course the most fundamental and at the same time the 
most trying is the first. Without the facts one may speculate 
till doomsday and succeed in building little more than a house 
of cards. Without the facts all collations reduce themselves to 
mutually exclusive subjective categories. A history of religion, 
if not factual, is not a history at all. So it is that many of 
our modern descriptions of past and present beliefs and practices 
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are really creations of whole-cloth and made in the study after 
the image of their maker. Fortunately, there are signs of a 
healthy reaction. The truth, all the truth and nothing but the 
truth has become the motto of sincere ethnologists. It is also 
the motto of Edward Westermarck. In “Ritual and Belief in 
Morocco,” as in his other writings, he has sincerely tried to 
state the facts as they are, and not as seen through alien spectacles. 
In the main he has succeeded. The results of seven years’ per- 
sonal study have been recorded with scrupulous fidelity and in 
such detail as to constitute a veritable encyclopedia. There are 
twenty-one packed chapters, eleven in the first volume and ten 
in the second. The subjects treated may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing, saints and saintly things, demonology, malediction, witch- 
craft, magic, omens, taboos, ritual of birth, childhood and death. 
The narrative is rich in material, abundantly documented, and, 
best of all, trustworthy. Moreover conjecture is severely sep- 
arated from fact. The only real weakness is to be found in 
the introduction. Here Mr. Westermarck speculates and classi- 
fies. Not that the succeeding pages suffer thereby. On the 
contrary, all the chapters, from the first to the twenty-first, are, 
as meant to be, objective. Nor does all of the introduction merit 
adverse comment. Indeed, if the author had left the blind 
guidance of Frazer and distinguished more clearly historical 
magic from historical religion, he would have been entirely im- 


mune from censure. 


J. T. L. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Theology for the Laity.—What Divine Revelation and the teach- 
ings of the Fathers and theologians have vouchsafed us regarding 
the spirit world is the subject-matter of an instructive volume by 
the late Simon A. Blackmore, S.J., “ The Angel World” (Cleve- 
land: John W. Winterich. $1.75). As any adequate treatment of 
the angels must, it covers both the good and bad spirits. Their 
existence and nature, and the functions of the demons as well as 
of the guardian angels, are discussed under the guidance of the 
Angelic Doctor and Suarez. The book stimulates devotion to the 
angels at the same time that it affords much useful and practical 
information on the power of the demons to tempt men and their 
methods. Those familiar with the author’s writings on spiritism 
will find the passages in the present volume touching on the subject 
particularly interesting. 

The five chapters that make up “The Light of the World” 
(Herder. $1.25), by Leopold Fonck, S.J., translated from the 
second German edition by E. Leahy, are an introductory help for 
the reading of the New Testament, especially the Gospels. The 
volume gives all the necessary background for the intelligent 
private reading of that part of the Bible with which it deals. 
Such topics as inspiration and the Canon are explained; the his- 
toricity of the New Testament is briefly justified; the chief fea- 
tures of Holy Land topography are recorded; popular fallacies 
regarding the reading of Scripture by Catholics are refuted; the 
chief textual difficulties are discussed. 

The layman who wants the history of Catholicism briefly sum- 
marized will be grateful to John P. Markoe, S.J., for his com- 
pilation in pamphlet form of “The Triumph of the Church” (St. 
Louis: The Vincentian Press). These few pages contain just the 
essential information required for a conspectus of the growth 
of the true religion and its struggles with theological error. An 
accompanying chart diagrams and visualizes this struggle and 
the combined brochure and chart form a handy reference work 
covering in an encyclopedic way all the Church Councils and the 
various false religious denominations that have tried from Christ’s 
time to parade under color of His true foundation. It is heartily 
recommended for school use and even more heartily as a handbook 
for the layman interested in the historical development of the 
Church, 

The Faithful will find profitable reading in an exegisis and 
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explanation of the sixth chapter of Saint John’s Gospel, contain- 
ing Christ’s grand promise of the Eucharist, published by the 
Reverend F. Bormann, Ipswich, S.D., under the title “The True 
Bread from Heaven.” 





For the Presbytery.—Priests engaged in the ministry are forced 
to meet frequent and unexpected difficulties anent the celebra- 
tion of Holy Matrimony. In such emergencies a succinct but 
authoritative exposition of how they should proceed is most 
desirable. An up-to-date edition of “The Busy Pastor’s Book on 
Matrimony” (Faribault, Minn. Rev. Oliver Dolphin. $2.10), puts 
this material easily within reach. It not only discusses the cele- 
bration of marriage with the preliminaries leading up to the rite 
and its attending requisites, but also impediments and their dis- 
pensation, There is a very practical chapter on revalidation. 

Combining both ceremonial rules and liturgical rites, a new 
edition of “Praxis Celebrandi Functiones Ordinarias Sacerdo- 
tales” (Innsbruck, Rauch), by the Rev. Michael Gatterer, S.J., 
should prove a helpful handbook for priestly guidance in the 
celebration of Mass and the administration of the sacraments. 
Unfortunately, a great many typographical errors mar its 
make-up. 

A new Dessian printing of the “Rituale Romanum” has. 
been announced by Benziger Brothers. Typed on substantial 
paper and in handy pocket size, a lengthy appendix contains 
addenda for the use of the clergy in the United States. 






Juvenilia—The tendency of young readers to avoid anything 
that looks like bulk is eliminating James Fenimore Cooper from 
many a growing lad’s reading list. Excuse for this is partly 
taken away by “ The Story of Leatherstocking ” (Appleton. $2.00), 
a one volume edition of the famous Leatherstocking Tales, adapted 
and edited by Annie Russell Marble. Naturally only a limited 
number of the Leatherstocking episodes are included but together 
they make a complete whole and attord a familiarity with Cooper's 
hero that may lead some boys to follow all his adventures in the 
unabridged original. 

Junior readers who like vigorous action, easily comprehended 
themes, adventure and inspiration, will find what they desire in the 
following recently published volumes of the Academy Classics 
(Allyn and Bacon): “The Black Arrow” (80c.), by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, edited by Dorothy Loomis Holm; “Odyssey” 
(80c.), translated by C. A. Pease and edited by Stella Stewart 
Center; “Daniel Boone” (80c.), by Stewart Edward White, 
edited by Helen E. Hawkins; “ Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew” (60c.), edited by Essie Chamberlain. All are well il- 
lustrated and clearly typed.—The latest addition to the Children’s 
Classics is an edition of John Bunyan’s “ The Pilgrims’ Progress ” 
(Macmillan. $1.75), which omits the long doctrinal conversa- 
tions of the original and thus adjusts the beautiful allegory to 
the capacity of children from eight to ten years old. The ar- 
rangement is by Jean Marian Matthew, H. J. Ford adds the 
illustrations. 

A great variety of stories in prose and verse, adapted to the 
intelligence of children who are just past the elementary reading 
stages, are included in “Stories Older and Newer” (Dorrance. 
$1.50), by Abigail O. Sheriff. The well-known childrens’ favor- 
ites are retold in a distinctive way, and the original tales are 
fortified by good morals. Beckley-Cardy Company of Chicago 
have added three new kindergarten readers to their list: “Story- 
Book Tales” (70c.), by M. P. Ashton, “ Adventures in Story- 
land” (60c.), by F. L. Taylor, and “A Pet Reader” (70c.), by 
E. H. Lawson. Tiny children will be entertained by the 
delightful and heroic adventures of the little pink hippo “ Bumpy- 
bobs ” (Duffield), with the sweet smile and rosy complexion. The 
illustrations by the author, Jack Roberts, are of the type that 
appeals to the little ones. 
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Heir to Kings. Little Bear. Daniel Quayne. Dead Men’s 
Tales. A Woman in Exile, 

The hero of “Heir to Kings” (Stokes. $2.50), by Winifred 
Duke, is none other than Bonnie Prince Charlie, that bewitching 
though impossible young man who inspired the Second Scottish 
Rebellion. The Prince, who has several complaints against his- 
tory, could find little to blame in the objective and quite accurate 
treatment accorded him by Miss Duke: she is not a tried novel- 
ist, but her self-imposed limitations of canvas and effects, her 
reliance on incisiveness in setting and dialogue, prove her a true 
one. She depicts a moment rather than a life: that brief hyster- 
ical moment between the Prince’s landing in Scotland and the 
field of Culloden, a period less than a year, yet stored with all 
the romantic properties, Scottish moors and Scottish manners, 
Holyrood Castle, inns, sliding panels, and high bleak old chambers 
swirling in candlelight. Of plot there is scarcely any. Just why 
there should be one or two half venemous innuendos against the 
Prince’s religion is hard to explain; but, all in all, we have a 
novel in the ancient historical manner, of great restraints and 
two or three splendid reliefs. 


Race conflict and bloodshed seasoned with a bit of romance 
are the materials of which “Little Bear” (Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. $1.50), is constructed. Elmore Barce gives us a 
story of the North American Indian more informative than 
thrilling. From the tragic vicissitudes and adventures of the 
hero, a young Kickapoo of the Wabash, a more skilful pen might 
have woven a genuinely interesting ncvel. W. Irwin MacIntyre 
uses similar material, but hardly with better success, in “An 
American Princess” (Christopher. $2.00). His setting, however, 
is the Southeastern section of the United States. 


When the name of J. S. Fletcher is written down as the author 
of a book, it is natural to expect that within the covers of that 
book there will be a detective story. “ Daniel Quayne” (Doran. 
$2.00) will fail this expectation; the book is a romance of that 
part of England that the author knows and writes about so well. 
While it is an interesting story, it has not the same appeal as so 
many of the other works of Mr. Fletcher. The plot is woven 
around the life of “a woman, clever, capable, attractive, lovable— 
but a wanton from childhood”; a woman who brought death to 
two men, worthy of better fates, one murdered and the other 
hanged for the murder. The latter was too good a man to have 
died in his young manhood on a scaffold “ with the summer sun 
shining in his eyes.” The story is one of life’s poor tragedies 
and leaves a bad taste after reading. 


The jacket on “ Dead Men’s Tales” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.50), 
by Bennett Copplestone, says that these are true stories of thrill- 
ing deeds on the high seas. It may not be a story book, although 
it reads like one. It is a chronicle of the daring of many of 
those brave captains of the ships that sailed the seas before the 
ocean lanes were marked. The author is a strong writer, and he 
is not loath at times to become an iconoclast. He might add 
to his knowledge, however, if he would, among other things, look 
up Bohemia’s map of other days, and he may be surprised to find 
that his statement “Bohemia is an unlikely birth place for a 
mariner” will not bear the test of strict scrutiny. The writer 
who questions the knowledge of others has a double obligation 
to be exact. The style of the book is good, and the author has 
given us a very readable volume. 


Fundamentally a study in patriotism, any number of interesting 
sub-problems are involved in the tragic but happy adjustment of 
the English girl, Lucy d’Aguilar, to the mentality of her Cali- 
fornia husband and his kin, and to American ways, as told by 
Horace Annesley Vachell in “A Woman in Exile” (Stokes. 
$2.00). The story jolts the reader more than once. The episodes, 
the characters, even the author and his style occasionally 
provoke antagonism, and one must wink at historical inaccuracies 
and anachronisms. But these stimuli rather enhance the general 
satisfaction the reader will feel when the last chapter is told. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Number of Catholic Marriages 
To the Editor of America: 

A friend of mine who is connected with the Marriage License 
Bureau of New York City informs me that there were 68,418 
marriage licenses issued in 1926, and that 38 per cent took place 
in the Marriage Bureau or before Judges. Of the religious mar- 
riages, 5 per cent took place in the “Little Church Around the 
Corner,” which does not marry divorced people. 

As Catholics claim 30 per cent of the city’s population, it looks 
as if we were not maintaining our marriage ratio. It looks like 
a tremendous leakage. It would be interesting to have the number 
of Catholic marriages. 


New York. Tuomas J. O’Brien. 


Farming in Windham County 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is noticeable that a large part of the letters printed in 
AMERICA are in reply to somebody else’s letters, or in criticism 
of them. 

This I think is characteristic of letter in all papers, whether 
weekly or daily. So I am inspired to make a few remarks on 
the letter of F. O. L., of Windham County, printed in your issue 
of December 11. No comment on it has been made by any reader 
of AmeERIcA so far, or, if made, the letters were not printed, for 
some good reason. 

I imagine it is hard to interest your readers in farming; most 
of them are probably city-dwellers, and make a living by pushing 
pencils, running typewriters, and holding down various sinecures 
in a hundred different municipalities. 

I have done a little farming, and observed it a good deal more, 
and it is my opinion that if F. O. L. does any plowing in Wind- 
ham County in the month of March he is a wonder. And, further, 
he gets in very deep when he talks of sinking to his knees in the 
harrowed ground. He seems to have a fair general knowledge 
of farming, but I am firmly of the opinion that he is a better 
letter writer than a farmer. 

New York. Bg. 


That Catholic Daily 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Referring to the letter of Mr. Congdon, in the issue of Decem- 
ber 4, relative to the question of a Catholic daily, I would like to 
express my sympathy and admiration for both him and the Phil- 
adelphia Transcript. 

I would like, at the same time, to offer an answer to the state- 
ments which he made about the persons who advocated the idea 
of a Catholic daily and also to give my reasons why it would be 
a success, despite the conditions which he points out in connec- 
tion with the Philadelphia Transcript. 

As to the inexperience of those who have advocated a Catholic 
daily in the past, I cannot answer for them, but as for myself, 
I wish to state that I have worked in the office of one of the 
biggest and most successful dailies in the United States and for 
an international news agency. I have also taken part in many suc- 
cessful campaigns of different kinds. 

It is not the purpose of this letter to defend the attitude of 
the Catholic people of Philadelphia towards the Transcript, or the 
cowardly position of Catholic news-dealers in yielding to the pres- 
sure of the Curtis Publishing Co. and the K. K. K., but this much 
should be said in justice to the Catholic people of that city, that 
their refusal to read the Transcript, may not be because of their 
failure to appreciate the noble stand taken by it in defense of the 
Church. 

As to the idea of a Catholic daily, it can be said that its pur- 
pose would not be to represent any one political party. The ob- 
ject primarily would be to spread the truths about the Church, to 
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defend her from her enemies, and to give clean reading to the 
citizens of the United States. 

I sincerely believe, that if the proper organization could be 
effected, based on the thought that we would have the ideals of 
our Church to uphold in the dissemination of news and not the 
mere material ends, we would undoubtedly be able to create a news- 
paper sought for by intelligent people in all our towns and cities— 
a paper which we would not be afraid to have our children peruse, 
which would be a credit to the art of printing, and call to our 
minds the kind of service that this was first applied to, namely, 
the history and traditions of our holy Faith. 


Swissvale, Pa. BERNARD FISHER. 


Austria’s Real Condition 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your readers will no doubt have noted from the recent 
appeal of the Austrian Delegation sent out before Christmas, 
that we have returned to our difficult task of continuing our 
efforts in behalf of the Austrian relief work. 

It was only after mature deliberation, that his Eminence 
our Cardinal Archbishop had found that the discontinuance 
of our work at this critical moment would be followed by 
very serious consequences, inasmuch as the situation of our 
Austrian clergy and religious institutions was still most pre- 
carious and that the claimed “economic recovery” of Aus- 
tria—a catchword, circulated for political reasons—could hardly 
refer to the prevailing conditions among our poor people, to 
whom the “stabilization of the currency” just means the 
stabilization of distress and penury. 

We returned to our work rather faint-heartedly, but we 
were gratified to find that American Catholic charity and 
generosity have hardly diminished, nor has the sympathetic 
attitude toward our mission. The general response to our 
appeal was so far satisfactory, although, as was rightly ex- 
pected, the returns remained behind the results of last year. 
We had refrained from certain steps lest our friends should 
be molested. 

Yet we cannot conceal the fact that Austria still needs 
every bit of good-will and help in order to keep its Catholic 
institutions in existence and relieve its pressing need. 

New York. (Rev.) Joun Eccer, 

Baroness ELISE VON 


Credit Due the Associated Press 


To the Editor of America: 

Newspaper resumés of the great events of 1926, and re-runs 
of films in movie-houses also reviewing the past year, again bring 
to mind the Eucharistic Congress at Chicago last summer. A 
recent issue of the Associated Press Service Bulletin discloses 
with what care this news organization approached the event. 

There has ever been much talk that the “AP” is prejudiced, 
one way or another, with regard to the Catholic Church. The 
enormous wordage of stories sent out on the recent Congress, 
and the care taken in the treatment of the Mexican situation, 
should be evidence enough of the care the Association takes to 
be utterly impartial. The article concerning the former follows: 

Every story presents peculiar problems in reporting, but 
in the Eucharistic Congress at Chicago the news-writer faced 
unprecedented situations at every turn. 

The enormity of the crowds, the diversity of languages, the 
questions of eccleciastical form and liturgy, and the presence 
of thousands of notables from every corner of the earth 
combined to make a task for the Chicago staff which American 
newspaper men never before had been called upon to undertake. 

Assigned to the story were L. J. Sullivan, of the local 
(Chicago) staff; John Boughan, markets editor, who is par- 
ticularly well versed on Catholic affairs; Aubrey Cribb, 
Springfield correspondent; and Z. R. Hanle, Pierre corre- 
spondent. 

_ Hugh Miller, city editor, took general charge of the Eucha- 
ristic report, while a substitute handled ordinary local news. 
Rex Healy of the local staff and Father Gonzales Palacios, 
Jesuit priest of Barcelona, handled foreign language overhead 
service to Reuter’s [Reuter’s is the Continental news agency]. 


RAST. 
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Some time ago a small Methodist conference was held in Pitts- 
burgh. There was the ordinary amount of publicity given the 
event, but in the following month’s Service Bulletin there was 
a half page letter of thanks for the way in which the “AP” 
handled the story, and for the amount of publicity given. 

There was no word of thanks of any nature or length in the 
December, 1926, issue. 

Baltimore. James E. Tostn, 


Baltimore Bureau, “ AP.” 


A Christian Science Statement 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For your information and also for the benefit of your read- 
ing audience, I give below the statement from the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Mother Church, the First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, in Boston,’ Mass., which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor on January 3. Authorized services and lectures on Chris- 
tian Science are broadcast over Station WMCA (Hotel Mc- 
Alpin) only. 

Christian Scientists, mindful of the admonition of their 
leader, Mary Baker Eddy, do not assail the religious be- 
liefs of other people. If such attacks are made, by word of 
mouth, by radio, or by printed page, the public may be sure 
that they come from persons or organizations who are not 
within the ranks of Christian Science, whatever their claims 
may be. Christian Scientists who differ with the religious 
beliefs of other persons do not resort to abuse, misrepresenta- 
tion, or vilification. On the contrary, faithful adherents of 
Christian Science heed the counsel which Mrs. Eddy has 
given on page 444 of “Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures,” in the following words: “Students are ad- 
vised by the author to be charitable and kind, not only to- 
wards differing forms of religion and medicine, but to those 
who hold these differing opinions.” 


New York. Epcar G. GycGEr, 


Christian Science Committee 
on Publication. 
[The broadcasting station in New York which has been dis- 
seminating attacks on the Church is owned by an organization 
which claims to be a genuine branch of the Christian Science 
Church.—Ed. AmEnrica.] 


The Colored Help Their Own 


To the Editor of AmeERIcaA: 

The Cardinal Gibbons Institute, the National School for 
Colored Youth, at Ridge, Maryland. on January 15, was the 
object of a benefit dance and supper sponsored and managed 
successfully by the small but zealous colored community 
around Woodstock. 

The moving spirit of the benefit was an exemplary colored 
Catholic who may be met any day piously saying his beads 
as he makes his way to Woodstock College, where he has 
been cook for more than twenty-five years. Under his leader- 
ship, the colored folk round about, Protestants as well as 
Catholics, joined to make the benefit a success and from théir 
poverty contributed sandwiches, candy, home-cooked hams 
and cake. A splendid spirit of cooperation and interest was 
shown and all were very anxious to help this National School 
for Colored Youth where: “ Non-Catholics are admitted on 
equal terms with Catholics and are not required to attend 
religious instructions for the Catholic students.” 

The night set for the benefit was a disappointment—so 
bitter cold was it that the large crowd expected did not turn 
out. After all expenses were paid a check for twenty-five 
dollars was sent to Mr. A, C. Monahan, Secretary of the In- 
stitute. Though this amount was small, still we should re- 
member that hereabouts we hardly have fifty colored people 
and nearly all are of the poor, working class. Had the 
weather been inviting the sum sent to the Institute would 
have been doubled. 

This concrete case of the Colored helping their own may 
be of interest to some and may encourage other communities 
“to go and do likewise.” 


Woodstock, Md. R. G. 











